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“TIGHT THY CANDLE!” 


{ The chief enemy of darkness is the light. 


q Therefore, in a darkened world where myriad 
souls question the outcome of the night and trem- 
ble at the possibilities that threaten them, light the 
candle of thy truth! 


{ Be not discouraged because it seems to flicker in 
the surrounding darkness nor because thy win- 
dowpane is small. 


{ But light the candle of truth and not only shall 
thy whole body be full of light, it shall light also all 
that are in thy house and it shall escape into the 
darkness without. 


q Once released, its light will not tarry until it 
reach the frontiers of time and space. 


{ Groping in darkness, some soul will see thy light 
and find its way. 


{ Fear not that the gusts of time and fate will extinguish it: 
in all the world since time began there are no hurricanes 
wild enough to quench the candle of truth. 


{ You need only to light it and feed its flame, not defend 
it from the winds of doctrine. 


{ They who with jittery fear begin to shield their candle 


from the blast are unbelieving and unfaithful, afraid to 
trust their “truth? 


{ Perhaps within their souls they realize it is but a half- 
truth or perchance some selfish advantage from a partial 
verity causes them to fear the larger truth. 


{ Refusal to hear “the other side” may indicate a love of 
darkness rather than of light. 


{ Light thy candle! Its rays shall not escape the hedgerows 
of a darkened world! 


tts 


Studies in American Personalism 


BY 


RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 


Ill 


LATER DEVELOPMENTS 


\ Wee IN AMERICA the personalistic movement 
has been chiefly in the academic realm. Its leading proposition, the 
sanctity of the person and the existence of his inviolable rights, marks 
it as the natural philosophy of democracy and allies it with the phi- 
losophy of American institutions, being the overwhelming sentiment 
of the common people. However academic, it can scarcely avoid the 
application of its principles to those concepts of society which are 
the inalienable ideas of true democracy. As such, it is opposed to all 
totalitarianisms. This characteristic was apparent in the very begin- 
ning when Whitman conceived it as the true philosophy of democ- 
racy and, in his Democratic Vistas, challenged the danger to America 
of a greed for things, “by turning out . . . generations of humanity 
like uniform iron castings.’ The practical implications of American 
personalism found recent recognition from the Soviet Journal Bol- 
shevik in which it was attacked in general by Professor B. Bychow- 
skij* as Devilry;’ and the writer of this article for his books Creative 
Personality and The Survival of Western Culture, with a choice list 
of opprobious epithets. This attack had been preceded by another, by 
Professor Dynnik, on Professor Brightman of Boston, the present 
distinguished occupant of the Bowne Chair of Philosophy. Both ar- 


1A merican Personalism: Philosophic Devilry; The Personalist, Vol. XXX, No. 2. 
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ticles dwelt in some degree with both of these individuals and in- 
cluded references to Professor Hocking of Harvard and others. 

It should be kept in mind that personalism has become a world 
movement, known and adhered to in every land under the sun. Ev- 
erywhere its practical activities can gather strength as they relate 
themselves to its basic philosophical principles. It seems significant 
that in various parts of the world, since the founding of The Person- 
alist as an International Review in 1920, many other journals spon- 
soring personalistic philosophy have arisen in various parts of the 
world. Certain of these boldly profess their adherence to personal- 
ism, while others give abundant space to its presentation. Among 
these might be mentioned: Journal of Personality, Duke University; 
Realidad, Buenos Aires; Luminar, Mexico City; Revista Fundatiilor 
Regale, Bucharest; Action et Pensée, Geneva; Harmonie, Tunis; 
Transformation (a few issues only), London, and undoubtedly with 
the largest circulation of them all, Esprit of Paris. To these might 
justly be added as sympathetic toward the general personalistic po- 
sition: The Review of Metaphysics, Yale; Philosophy and Phenome- 
nological Research, University of Buffalo; Revue d’Histoire et de 
Philosophie religieuses, Strasbourg; Sophia, Rome; Salesianum, Tu- 
rin; and latest of all comes the announcement from the University of 
Chicago of a new one, Measure, reminding us of Heraclitus’ “Man 
is the Measure” and thus described: 


We are committed to the dignity of the human person. We 
will try to see politics, science, philosophy and art, not as 
ends but as means for a new humanism. 


We challenge any other movement in philosophy today to show so 
widespread an interest and personalism is seen to be the inclusive 
term embracing many varieties. All these journals, and some others 
that might justly be included, as of those issued from institutions of 
the Catholic Church, have come to birth since the founding of The 
Personalist. This fact, which might be greatly enlarged upon, indi- 
cates certain striking possibilities before us. 
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Not all personalists prefer the name “personalism;’ and some 
probably abhor it, while yet holding to its essentials. The open avow- 
al of the Divine existence which personalism has made prominent has 
been a scandal to many because of the hitherto prevailing materialism 
of science which has lately suffered a sea change. Yet where the es- 
sential metaphysical assumption holds personality, human or Divine, 
to be the fundamental reality providing foundation to all understand- 
ing, we have a personalism of some sort. If it stops short of assuming 
a Supreme Creative Intelligence like the personalism of existential- 
ism or that of the English McTaggart, it is atheistic and, at the same 
time, self-contradictory. If it holds to the Supreme Creative Intelli- 
gence as absolute, it is likewise using a contradiction in terms, since 
any creative act becomes a limitation, self-imposed, of the Creator. 

Among the early St. Louis group was one already mentioned 
who provides a good illustration, George Holmes Howison of the 
University of California. He chose to call himself a “personal ideal- 
ist” but sought to clear himself from the absolutistic taint in the 
following manner:? 


Just what, then, does Personal Idealism as a philosophical 
theory mean? I can best reply, I suspect, by anticipating an- 
other question, which can hardly fail to be asked: Why 
should the word “personal” come into the title of the the- 
ory at all? Is not idealism the doctrine that mind is the only 
primary or absolute reality?—and so is it not always the as- 
sertion that personality is the central source of things? 
Why, then, isn’t the prefix superfluous? The answer is, that 
the actual history of philosophic thought, even after phi- 
losophy attains to the view that rational consciousness is the 
First Principle, exhibits a singular arrest of the movement 
toward putting complete personality at the centre of 
things. Historic idealism is, in fact, far from being per- 
sonal; rather, it is well-nigh overwhelmingly impersonal. 


2Howison: The Limits of Evolution (Macmillan, New York, 1901) p. viii. In the preface 
of this volume, the subtitle of which reads: “Illustrating the Metaphysical Theory of Per- 
sonal Idealism? 
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In the same connection he declares his sympathy with the views of 
James and Schiller, but would avoid the resulting irrationalism in- 
volved in the view of the former and what he calls the pathological 
and limited God of the latter. He joined in criticizing the claims of 
a materialistic evolution, as all the clan seems to have done, from 
Whitman to James and Bowne, and all for similar reasons. Thus did 
personalistic philosophy anticipate the contemporary admissions of 


science. 


The so-called Philosophy of Evolution, when given such 
scope as to make evolution the ground and explanation of 
the existence of mind in man, is destructive of the reality of 
the human person, and therefore of that entire world of 
moral good, of beauty, and of unqualified truth, which de- 
pends on personal reality for its being. . . . For the very 
quality of personality is, that a person is a being who recog- 
nizes others as having a reality as unquestionable as his own, 
and who thus sees himself as a member of a moral republic, 
standing to other persons in an immutable relationship of 
reciprocal duties and rights, himself endowed with dignity, 
and acknowledging the dignity of all the rest.* 


Howison founded a great tradition at the University of California at 
Berkeley, to which the late Charles Henry Reiber also contributed 
much, and which has nobly survived in the long professorship of 
George P. Adams. 

Mention should be made of John Wright Buckham whose work 
was done on the adjoining campus of the Pacific School of Religion. 
Professor Buckham was an enthusiastic and professed personalist, ed- 
ucated under the personal idealist Gorman at the University of Ver- 
mont. Buckham was a voluminous writer of personalistic literature. 
With him in a similar category we should name Henry Alden Youtz 
who did a like service in the corresponding department of the The- 
ological School of Oberlin College, and who had been a student 
under Bowne. He wrote a brief article on personalism for the later 


8]d., pp. 6, 7. 
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one-volume edition of the Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics. In an article on “New Spiritual Leadership;’ Youtz wrote:‘ 


A mechanical philosophy of prosperity and comfort has 
paralyzed our powers of eager assent to the authority of the 
best. We are fed upon a philosophy of life which persuades 
us that the pursuit of the spiritual is futile, since we are 
geared into a cosmic machine. . . . We need a new, recon- 
structed mind which has the power to believe in the worth 
of men and women, and in the significance of their efforts 
together to produce a civilization that shall constitute an 
abiding kingdom of reality. 


The late Professor George Arthur Wilson had a long and distin- 
guished career at Syracuse University. He also had been a student of 
Bowne and was an avowed personalist. Writing on “The Organizing 


Principle in Philosophy” he penned these forceful words:° 


I will speak for a new-old principle that is certainly central 
and comprehensive. It has frequently been entertained, as it 
were, over night, and then dismissed. But familiar acquaint- 
ance with it is needful for an appreciation of its full worth. 
This principle may be stated as follows: “Man realizes the 


world in terms of selfhood?’ 


Professor Herbert C. Sanborn has done outstanding work in the 
field of personalistic psychology and aesthetics at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity where he has made a notable contribution to American thought. 

At present it is generally recognized that there are three outstand- 
ing centers of professed personalism: the movement gathered about 
the late Emmanuel Mounier and the journal Esprit at Paris, the Grad- 
uate and Theological schools of Boston University, and the School 


of Philosophy of the University of Southern California. 


At Boston University outstanding influence and prolific writing 
and teaching have characterized in particular the efforts of Profes- 


4T he Personalist, Vol. 1X, No. 1, January, 1928, pp. 23-24. 
5T he Personalist, Vol. XX, No. 2, p. 152. 
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sors Knudson and Brightman, especially as they affect the field of 
theology. 

At the University of Southern California The Personalist has 
been published quarterly since April 1920, the philosophical faculty 
organized as a school, an outstanding library of philosophy gathered 
in a beautiful building dedicated to philosophy. Here has been gath- 
ered a distinguished faculty of personalistic and oppositional thinkers 
which has included the names of such foreign visitors as H. Wildon 
Carr of London University, F. C. S. Schiller of Oxford, Heinrich 
Gomperz of Vienna, R. F. A. Hoernlé of South Africa, J. H. Muir- 
head of the University of Birmingham, to mention only those from 
outside America. 

A body of personalistic literature has been created which we shall 
eventually list. We hope further to provide an outlook or prophecy 
on the future task of personalism as a world movement, in addition 
to consideration of some present-day personalists active in North 
and South America and around the world. 


Time 
By Mrranpa SNow WALTON 


What is this measured mockery that man 
Calls time? A day, an hour, a week, ora span 
Of sixty ticking minutes in a year 

When pendulumed by heartbreak and a tear. 
The broken metronome of living plays 

Its own uneven rhythm of the days; 

Beating a swift allegro when the heart is glad 
Retarding tempo when the soul is sad. 


? 


How long, I wonder, will that last hour be 
When time stands still to view eternity? 


From Hume to Hamann 


BY 


PHILIP MERLAN 


A, IMPORTANT ASPECT of the relation be- 
tween Hume and Kant can be presented by a comparison of two 
syllogisms. Hume reasoned: 


All true knowledge is derived from experience. Experience 
never tells what must be. Therefore, there can be no true 
knowledge asserting a “must”—apart from what Kant later 
termed analytical propositions. 


Kant countered: 


We are in possession of true knowledge telling what must 
be—in addition to knowledge expressed in analytical propo- 
sitions. Experience never tells what must be. Therefore, not 
all true knowledge is derived from experience. 


Thus, if Kant was right and we are in possession of nonanalyti- 
cal, necessary knowledge, the skeptical consequences of Hume’s em- 
piricism would be avoided, while a basic tenet of empiricism would 
be admitted. 

All this is common knowledge. What is less known is the re- 
lation between Hume and Hamann—a relation the structure of 
which curiously resembles the Hume-Kant relation. Both Kant and 
Hamann accept Hume’s empiricism only to arrive at surprisingly 
un-Humean conclusions. In Kant’s case, this takes place in the realm 


II 
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of epistemology; in the case of Hamann, it is a matter of philosophy 
of religion. However, in this paper we shall present only one aspect 
of the Hume-Hamann relation. 

Hamann confessed his indebtedness to Hume in letters to Jacobi. 
He writes: “I studied Hume still before I wrote my Socratic Memo- 
rabilia and this is the source to which I am indebted for my doctrine 
of faith’—or “belief?” the German word Glaube covering both 
“faith” and “belief? 

Again Hamann wrote: “I was full of Hume when I was writing 
my Socratic Memorabilia. . .. Our own existence and the existence 
of all things outside of us must be believed in and can not be proved 
in any other way.” 

Thus, Hamann invites us to look up his reference to Hume in his 
Socratic Memorabilia. Here is the context in which it can be found. 
Hamann sets out to interpret Socrates’ confession of ignorance. This 
confession, says Hamann, was the fulfilment of the divine order: 
Know thyself. For, the meaning of this order was: Learn that thou 
knowest nothing. This was the way in which God acted even among 
pagans. Socrates learned this maxim of Apollo well. He learned it 
not by rote, he learned it inwardly. When he said, “I know nothing” 
to the sophists, he meant to say: Of course I am in the possession of 
all the knowledge which you possess. But here is the difference be- 
tween you and me: I know that all this knowledge of yours is only 
pseudo-knowledge. However, you insist that your knowledge is true 
knowledge. On such terms, I refuse to deal with you. The only thing 
Ican dois to say, “I know nothing?’ thus to show you how profound- 
ly I despise your knowledge and to convince you that if you know 
what you know, you know nothing. 

However, Hamann continues, the Socratic ignorance was no 
doctrine; it was, as Hamann said, “Empfindung”—which we may 
render by “live attitude?” Our own existence and the existence of 
an external world must be assumed on faith; it is a matter of belief 


*Letters to Jacobi of April 23 and 27, 1787, C. H. Gildemeister, Johann G i 
.. Leben und Schriften, 6 vv. (1863-1875) 5, Pp. 492 ff. and 506. eee Ce 
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rather than knowledge. And because belief is not based on reasons, 
No reasons can refute it and no reasons are needed to prove it. Seeing 
and tasting take place not by dint of reasons; and the same holds 
true for faith. Therefore, none of the reasons of Hume can prevail 
against faith.’ 

Here our excerpt from Hamann stops. It contains the passage 
on Hume to which Hamann was alluding in his letters to Jacobi. 
Let us analyze this reference. 

At first blush, it may be misleading. The reference reads as if 
Hamann quoted Hume only to contradict him. But if we remem- 
ber what Hamann said in his letter to Jacobi, we see: Hamann is 
convinced that he is accepting rather than rejecting Hume’s doc- 
trine in saying: Our own existence and the existence of an external 
world must be assumed on faith. Hamann obviously feels that all he 
does is to draw the correct conclusions from Hume’s doctrine of 
belief. This becomes even more clear if we restate some points of 
this doctrine in Hume sufficiently adapted to and simplified for 
our purposes. 

Belief, in Hume, is a component or a concomitant of all sense- 
impressions, some ideas, and some modes of inference. In the first 
and second case (sense-impressions and some ideas which are ac- 
tually nothing else but states of our mind) we are in virtue of 
belief convinced of the extramental existence of the objects of our 
impressions and ideas. In the third case—and we limit ourselves to 
the most important class of this case—it is in virtue of belief that we 
sometimes assume A to be the cause of B. The third case was of 
particular importance for Kant; in our passage, Hamann is interested 
mainly in the first two cases. He accepts both: Hume’s subjective 
idealism and its complement, which we can term Hume’s fideism. 

We can see this better if we compare Hamann’s reaction to this 
point in Hume with that of Kant. The latter said: “It remains a 
stumbling block to philosophy and to human reason in general that 


2Hamann’s Schriften, ed. by F. Roth (1821) 2, pp. 30-38. Cf. N. Kemp Smith, “The Natu- 
ralism of Hume? Mind 14 (1905) pp. 149-1733 PP- 335-347, Sp. 165 and 171. 
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the existence of things outside us . . . must be accepted merely on 
faith... . > The reference to Hume is perfectly obvious. Just one 
paragraph from Hume's Essays will do to cast down any doubt. 


Hume says: 


It seems evident, that men are carried, by a natural instinct 
or prepossession, to repose faith in their senses; and that, 
without any reason, or even almost before the use of 
reason, we always suppose an external universe... . Even 
the animal creation are governed by a like opinion, and 
preserve this belief of external objects. But this . . . opinion 
of all men is soon destroyed by the slightest philosophy, 
which teaches us that nothing can ever be present to the 
mind but an image of perception. . . .* 


To Kant, this doctrine of Hume is a stumbling-block. But pre- 
cisely what Kant considers a stumbling-block, becomes a corner- 
stone in Hamann; the latter welcomes the foundering of reason 
because it leads to faith, so violently rejected by Kant in the field 
of theoretical knowledge. And on this cornerstone Hamann erects 
his own edifice, his own doctrine of belief. The way in which he 
does so, he describes in a letter to Kant. Hamann says: “To eat an 
egg, to drink a glass of water Hume needs belief. But if, thus, belief 
is necessary even for eating and drinking—why does Hume belie 
his own principle when judging of things higher than eating or 
drinking?’ Which means that according to Hamann, Hume cor- 
rectly assessed the importance of belief in the noncognitive activi- 
ties of our daily life; by implication, says Hamann, he should have 
assessed the importance of belief in all phases of man’s life; and if 
he did not do so, it is obvious that he did not understand himself 
properly. Hamann is convinced that his is a completely legitimate 
extension of Hume’s fideism, the very fideism rejected by Kant. 


8Critique of Pure Reason, 2nd ed., Preface, last footnote. The translation in the text is 


Te N. Kemp Smith’s translation (p. 34), but I replaced Smith’s “scandal” by “stumbling- 
ock? 


‘Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding 12, 1 (p. 151 ff. S.-B.). 


®Letter of July 27, 1759 (Kant’s gesammelte Schriften, Academy edition 10, 15—Hamann’s 
Schriften 1, p. 442). 
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We should beware of interpreting Hamann’s fideism along tra- 
ditional lines. Belief in Hamann is a noncognitive process, of the 
same solidity of a factum brutum as cating and drinking. And, in 
turn, eating and drinking are, for Hamann, operations of belief— 
more so than merely intellectual or emotional convictions of God’s 
existence, etc. With slight exaggeration we could say: When we 
eat and drink we cannot eat or drink anything but God. The pro- 
fession “I believe in God” is almost only a pale symbol of our 
eating and drinking. Only now we can fully understand why 
Hamann said that none of the reasons presented by Hume could 
prevail against belief. Belief does not take place by virtue of reasons, 
no more than seeing or tasting do. Seeirig or tasting are used by 
Hamann as instances of a completely noncognitive certainty; and 
belief has precisely the same kind of noncognitive certainty. 

The insistence on the noncognitive aspects of belief and the 
taking of eating and drinking as examples, or rather almost as the 
only authentic attitude toward God, have been ridiculed by Schiller 
in one of his Xenions, Theophagites. It reads: 


All is tasting for them. They eat ideas, and even 
Into the Kingdom of Heaven carry their knives and their 
forks. 


It is obvious that Schiller was much less able to appreciate this 
type of mind than was Goethe. The latter devoted to Hamann an 
extraordinary passage. According to it, the essence of Hamann’s 
ideas could be expressed thus: Whatever you do, do it with your 
total person; everything isolated (or as I should like to paraphrase, 
everything partial) is reprehensible. This sentence of Goethe is, in- 
deed an excellent commentary on Hamann’s doctrine of belief. It 
is obvious that eating and drinking engages us more totally than 
mere thinking or feeling. But now Goethe proceeds with his critique 
and says: “A marvellous principle and it can certainly be applied in 
life, art, and poetry. Not so, however, whenever we use words in 
prose; words, of necessity, are isolated (here again I should say: 
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Words are partial); and we can not express ourselves without 
becoming, for the moment, one-sided (or, as I should say again: 
without becoming partial)?” In this last sentence of Goethe we see 
the seeds of some of the most interesting doctrines of existential- 
ism. All we have to do is to add two things: first, the use of words 
is the essence of communication — both self-communication and 
intercommunication. Second, the inevitability of becoming partial 
does not diminish the guilt of being partial. The tension between 
the duty to communicate and the guilt incurred by the discharge 
of this duty is the very essence of man’s intellectual life. 

But let us go back to Hamann. His interpretation of belief is 
certainly highly personal and peculiar. Still even so, it has some 
roots in Hume. In a rather unique passage Hume said: “Belief is 
an act of the sensitive rather than the cogitative part of our nature.”’ 
It is clear that Hume said this in order to criticize belief. But here 
again Hamann interprets Hume as a witness to truth against his 
own will; as detecting the futility and basic errors of reason only 
to establish faith. Belief is an act of our sensitive part and therefore 
irrefutable. 

No doubt, Hume would have been horrified to see his doctrine 
of belief used in the way in which Hamann did it. Would he have 
a right to be so? This question we ought to answer in the negative. 
Let us realize the mood which is the result of Hume’s doctrine of 
belief. We can discover three elements in this mood. First, Hume 
is obviously very proud of his discovery that so many things which 
all centuries considered to be legitimate results of cognition are 
nothing but beliefs forced on us by nature. This element is of no 
interest in the present context. The second element is that of despair. 
If this is the result to which philosophy leads us, if we can live only 
on faith—how unsatisfactory is the whole quest of philosophy. The 
third element finally is that of flippancy. Strange results indeed, but 
who would take them too seriously? In other words, Hume is pro- 


*Dichtung und Wabrheit, Book 12 (Oxenford tr. 2, p- 106). 
Treatise 1, 41 (p. 183 S.-B.). 
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foundly disturbed by his discovery of the all-importance, irresisti- 
bility, and all-pervasiveness of belief. Take Hume’s mood and change 
it into a mood of wholehearted acceptance of the claims of belief, 
and we see flippancy and despair overcome. The result of this is 
Hamann. 

We started by saying that the two relations Hume-Kant and 
Hume-Hamann were analogous. We can now clarify our state- 
ment. Kant was able to meet Hume’s cognitive skepticism because 
he approached him with the absolute conviction, that we are in 
possession of legitimate, nonanalytical, necessary knowledge. Hume 
simply did not realize this fact, said Kant, or his system would 
have turned something completely different. Hamann approached 
Hume with another absolute conviction: that the certainty of faith 
is a completely legitimate, completely noncognitive certainty. He, 
therefore, could only hail Hume’s discovery of the presence of non- 
cognitive certainty in at least some phases of life. Thus, Hume’s 
subjective idealism based on his empiricism, becomes part of Ha- 
mann’s own convictions; but it only buttresses his nonskeptical 
attitude in matters of religious certainty. 

From Hamann a straight line leads to Jacobi. For the latter, 
Hume simply becomes the philosopher of belief. The relations 
between Hamann, Jacobi, and Hamilton can only be mentioned 
within the scope of the present paper. There are only a few Hamann 
quotations in Hamilton but they are sufficiently important. That 
Hamilton’s philosophy is the English counterpart to Jacobi’s phi- 
losophy of belief has been said very long ago. And finally, from 
Hamann and Jacobi a straight line leads to Kierkegaard. Kierke- 
gaard is indebted to Hamann much more than the quotations would 
indicate. But this again can be mentioned only in the present paper. 
However, anticipating the results of my investigations, I should 
like to say that the all-important relation Lessing-Kierkegaard shows 
great similarity to the relation Hume-Hamann. With some exag- 
geration we could say: Lessing is to Kierkegaard as Hume is to 


Hamann. 
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Very many historians of philosophy consider Hume to repre- 
sent the most important turning point in Western thought. When 
they say so, they are thinking mainly either of the direct influence 
and acceptance of Hume’s doctrines, or of the Kantian reaction and 
the Scotch school reaction. It seems we should not forget Hamann’s 
reaction. After having read Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, he 
reasserted that Hume, rather than Kant, was a man after his heart 
because the former incorporated in his system at least the principle 
of belief.® 


‘Letter to Herder of May 10, 1781, Hamann’s Schriften 6, p- 187. 


Plato’s Phaedo on Deathlessness 


BY 


RICHARD HOPE 


Hiser of Socrates in Phlius had heard little 
concerning the Athenian sage’s death. Echecrates, therefore, on 
learning that Phaedo had been with Socrates at the end, inquires: 
“Then what was it that the man said before his death, and how 
did he die?” 

Thus Plato introduces the controlling subject of his Phaedo: 
the death of Socrates. For, as a symphony develops many themes, 
but interrelated, so this dialogue elaborates many topics, but brings 
them together through dramatic interest in the last hours of Socrates. 

With consummate artistry, however, Plato uses the presumed 
facts of the case as a vehicle for confronting us with general prin- 
ciples; so that we find ourselves in the presence, not so much of 
Socrates, as of sheer death. And it is not unlikely that Socrates 
himself had accepted the knowledge of his impending fate as an 
opportunity to take a final measure of the issues of life and death. 

How far removed, in consequence, the courage and reasonable- 
ness with which Socrates closed his career from the agitation of 
his companions! The dying master fortifies his living disciples by 
his integrity of character, consistency of thought, deep moral con- 
viction, indifference to physical pain, aversion from excessive grief, 
and unfailing humor and irony. He could say with Stevenson: 


Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 
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Moreover, the philosophic conversation of Socrates avoided the 
funereal somberness of the ordinary discourse about the great ad- 
venture. If an Epicurus will fiercely protest that ‘death, the most 
awful of evils, is nothing to us”; if a Marcus Aurelius will wearily 
console himself that many will be glad to have him die; a Socrates 
will form a rational estimate of death in terms of the life that has 
been led. Not that he will conclusively settle all problems, any 
more than the populace which had condemned him had finally 
disposed of him; but the music of his philosophy, the poetic insight 
with which he embroiders prosaic fact, will, like Schubert’s Unfin- 
ished Symphony, evince beauty because of its very incompleteness. 
His wisdom will hallow the very prison in which he invokes the 
guardianship of the divine. Those privileged to talk with him may 
become convinced, if not of what they expect to hear, then perhaps 
of the far-reaching import of the highest of aspirations. 

Accordingly, Plato transcends even the subject of death by 
enveloping it in the atmosphere of deathlessness. He presents Socrates 
as vindicating the life of reason against love of the perishable, against 
the flux of existence, and against the imperfections of the concrete; 
as setting forth the radical diversity between the soul and bodily 
disintegration, integration, and energy; and as appealing to the 
eternal validity of ideas and ideals in behalf of worthy conceptions 
of deathless values. 

The life of reason constitutes, in a sense, a long rehearsal of 
dying. On the other hand, what does constant preoccupation with 
perishing pleasures or riches or honors or wars amount to but a 
living death? The dying life of the wise, based on the recognition 
that the body bears a soul, consists rather in devotion to truth, jus- 
tice, beauty, goodness, and the like; and such values are not contin- 
gent upon the body’s fortunes, but continue ever accessible to 
intellectual contemplation. Death indeed comes to the materially 
and spiritually minded alike; but what kind it is, depends upon the 
kind of life that has preceded it. Whereas the lover of the body 
will naturally chafe at the break-up of his mortal frame, the lover 
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of wisdom need not view with alarm the prospect of his liberation 
from hindrances. Unlike the former, who conceives virtue as a 
barter of one fear or pleasure or pain for another, the latter has 
learned to prize, in any virtue or experience or life, intelligence, 
“the one sterling coin for which all these ought to be exchanged?’ 
Having long accustomed himself to purification from life’s dross by 
intelligent pursuit of the supreme excellences, he may anticipate 
with courage his entrance into a realm where he may join the wise 
of every age, where the circumstances of time do not intrude, and 
where he remains somehow in the embrace of the intrinsically 
eternal. ‘Thus the conviction of deathlessness results, not from argu- 
ments, but from the discovery of considerations to which a process 
like death is utterly alien. 

There is, to be sure, a flux of existence, in which everything 
that is caught up within it comes into being by negation of its 
opposite. Here the greater becomes less, and the less, greater; one 
awake goes to sleep, and the sleeper awakes; and so on through 
countless instances. On this basis, we may argue with the Orphics 
that negation of life requires balancing by negation of death, if we 
are to avoid a universal subjection to the perpetual sleep of Endym- 
ion, or to the chaos of Anaxagoras, or to utter extinction. But the 
argument turns out to be a parable. Its crucial point concerns the 
harmony of opposites. For increase is not a passing from sleeping 
to waking; nor is falling asleep a process from the greater to the 
less; but nature observes, in all her events, the principle of propriety. 
Hence those who lead a life of reason discern, in the very flux, in- 
numerable examples of permanent patterns. For all that comes and 
goes depends for intelligibility upon what abides; the changeful, 
upon the lawful; the realm of life and death upon the realm of the 
eternal. 

In like manner do the imperfections of the concrete depend for 
intelligibility upon the principle of ideal limits disclosed to reason. 
If the Orphics, then, argued that transmigration implies, besides 
deathlessness after death, deathlessness before birth, the reasonable 
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interpreter will detect, in such fancies, symbols of transient imper- 
fections encroaching upon the plane of eternal perfect being. For 
what experience teaches us to remember is not an imagined prior 
episodic existence, but the timeless universal in the particular: in 
shapes, mathematical equations; in objects, relations; in things per- 
ceived and compared, standards like ideal equality, goodness, and 
beauty, or any perfection to which the transitory concrete fails to 
attain. Those who learn the lessons of experience will find the con- 
ceptual, whether in the mathematical, moral, aesthetic, or any other 
sphere, no less objective than the perceptual. In the life of reason, 
ideas and ideals, though differently real from sticks and stones, are 
not therefore less real than these; lifted out from any one specific 
accidental embodiment, an idea or ideal finds itself free to be itself 
on its own level of stable being and therefore free to clarify and to 
beautify the world of familiar fact in perpetuity. Thus the mortal, 
the fleeting, and the imperfect are rescued from their vanity by a 
life of reason. 

We may trace the effect of an even more potent charm than 
the life of reason upon the death-fearing child within us; namely, 
the radical diversity between body and soul. That diversity is a 
clear deliverance of human experience, as clear as the difference 
between sense perception and reason, or as the contrast between 
the visible and the invisible; for we cannot, in any ultimate sense, 
equate what we are with the body which, in the course of our 
existence, gradually disintegrates. Through all the physical changes 
we undergo, we may trace a moral continuity untouched by bodily 
vicissitudes. What dies is therefore quite distinct from what does 
not; and the “undying” is what the Greeks meant by the “soul” The 
“soul” or “what we are” is a characteristic life or mode of conduct, 
as determined by the specific good to which we aspire. No more, 
then, than the existential flux can avoid casting an eternal shadow 
upon the page of truth, can we discover a way by which we may 
escape deathlessness; the marks we leave are among the happenings 
that cannot “unhappen”; but what counts is the kind of deathlessness 
we actively desire. 
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The moral phases of the problems of life and death appear to be 
overlooked in the definition of the soul as a harmony which, though 
itself incorporeal, would cease with, if not before, the body. This 
ancient definition has its modern counterpart in recent views of 
personality as an integration or organization of the tendencies of 
the organism; with the implication that destruction of those tend- 
encies involves destruction of the integrity of personality. Argu- 
ments of this sort, however, break down, not only before remem- 
brance of universals, which are not composites; not only before 
absence of degrees in soul as such; but especially also before moral 
distinctions, conflicts, and controls. A life triumphant over life’s 
tensions has been transmuted into something more than life, into 
something akin to the divine. 

A further confusion of soul with body underlies the fear that 
strength of soul, with all its superiority to bodily energy, must 
succumb to ultimate defeat at the hand of the universal evolutionary 
doom. We may, however, dispel this fear by clear-cut discrimina- 
tion between the realms of the changing and of the unchanging. 

Socrates himself, absorbed as a youth in inquiries into physical 
elements to the exclusion of every other intellectual interest, had 
come to question the obvious; e¢.g., that growth is due to such ac- 
tivities as eating and drinking. Even the attempt of Anaxagoras to 
explain things by mind proved disappointing: for Anaxagoras failed 
to show how it is best for things to be, to interact, to come to be, 
and to cease to be; instead, his actual explanations were exclusively 
in terms of air, ether, water, and the like. This would be like 
describing the reflective behavior of Socrates, sitting in his prison, 
physiologically, without any reference to what the Athenians and 
he deliberately preferred. All such reductions elevate necessary 
into sufficient conditions. 

Consequently, we must begin instead with a strong principle 
and deem true what agrees with it. How can we, as a case in point, 
comprehend the beauty of any object in terms of pleasing color or 
form alone, without regard to the beauty which is present and in 
which the beautiful object participates? How can we compare 
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heights, numbers, lengths, processes, etc., if we leave out of account 
objective greatness, smallness, quantity, size, or standards generally? 
How can we, in short, clearly discern anything that is if we persist 
in mixing up in our discourse the fundamental and the derivative? 

We need, as an indispensable foundation for understanding, a 
teleology. The operations of nature, no less than those of human 
conduct and art, issue in specific culminations the history of which 
can be traced and construed as the adaptation of means to ends. 
Only thus can we, in last analysis, comprehend the indeterminate 
in terms of the determinate. For a concrete state of affairs may 
indeed pass from one opposite to another; as when a man suffers 
alteration in size, in opinion, in appearance. Yet the opposite itself 
can never become opposite to itself: largeness cannot admit of 
smallness, or smallness of largeness, without beating a retreat or be- 
coming annihilated; a meaning cannot have any proclivity to pass 
into its contrary without sinking into black night; and beauty as 
such remains pure beauty by an inherent authority forever beyond 
any pretensions of the ugly. Even concrete existences cannot acquire 
traits incompatible with their nature without undergoing radical 
transformation: snow melting before fire ceases to be snow; no trio 
can become an even number and remain a trio; and the distinction 
between a part and a whole is, from amy “point of view;’ the very 
distinction which we see, and not another. As a body, then, in 
nature’s orderly disposition, becomes warm by fire, or ill by fever, 
so a body may becomingly lay claim to life in view of the soul, 
which is its perfect actuality or fruition, which does not admit of 
decomposition, and which belongs to the ideal world. 

Thus Socrates took for his clue to the nature of the soul, not 
the body’s disintegration, integration, or energy, but the kind of 
deathlessness that concepts, standards, and values possess. A soul 
intent upon truth, or love, or beauty, becomes assimilated to the 
eternal and one with the perfect. It is, above all, in moments of 
divine insight that the soul realizes its deathlessness; for time is irrele- 
vant to such moments. The reason why Socrates had confidence in 
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the eternal was that he had seen the timeless laws and values in life. 
These do not exist after the manner of sticks and stones; but they 
are eternal in the minds of men. They enrich our lives. To envision 
them is to participate at once in the human and in the divine. With- 
out them, life as it moves is so much time wasted; but, illuminated 
by them, life takes on the form and dimensions of eternity, whether 
such aspects of life be expressed in terms of character, friendship, 
art, religion, knowledge, or wisdom. 

In discoursing upon the eternal validity of ideas and ideals, 
Socrates put his principal stress upon his appeal on behalf of worthy 
conceptions of deathless values. In the language of mythology, the 
soul arrives at Hades with nothing but her education and culture; 
and each soul is led by its genius to the destiny which accords with 
its distinctive aspirations, achievements, and environment. If we, 
then dwelling, as it were, not on the surface, but in the hollows, of 
the earth, and calling the air heavens, fail to fly upward to glimpse 
a better world, we are like fish in the depths of the ocean which 
suppose the sea to be the heavens because they have not visualized 
our fairer world; whereas the inhabitants of the brighter world, 
besides using the air as we do the sea, and the ether as we do the 
air, see the gods and the stars as they really are. Such poetic exten- 
sions of the universe into its spiritual dimensions constitute a prepara- 
tion, more fitting than practical burial arrangements, for a thank- 
offering to the god of medicine at one’s final release. 

In sum, Plato asks: If we have no interest here and now in the 
immortal, how can we rightfully hope to become immortal any- 
where? What kind of immortality do we want? That of the seances 
and of experiments with extrasensory perception? Or contempla- 
tion of the divine? Reunion with our friends? Or converse with 
them on lofty themes? A bequest? Or a quest? 


Whitehead the Inscrutable 


BY 


CHARLES A. S. DWIGHT 


jae N. WuireHeap—an imported “Ameri- 
can” philosopher — was a genius. He was “way up” Olympian, 
clouds and all. He has been termed the “philosophers’ philosopher,’ 
and the “‘scientists’ scientist? If both these judgments are correct, a 
long step has been taken toward accounting for the difficulty of 
understanding him. He was both mathematician and metaphysician. 
It is a wonder then that his own brain did not crack, but 720 wonder 
that he cracked other brains. It is doubtful whether any man could 
have understood Whitehead and lived. As he himself succeeded in 
living quite a while, it may be assumed that he did not completely 
understand himself. 

Critics now naturally address themselves more superficially to 
his style, and more profoundly to his substance. This saying used 
to be a jest in the colleges: “On entering the museum we are 
immediately struck by a bust of Socrates: A student entering 
Whitehead’s classroom was immediately struck by a bust of Neolo- 
gus, father of all those who coin new words. (Of course, there is 
no law against neologisms, but the already bulging Webster can 
hardly afford, unless it is to be run in two sections, housing accom- 
modations for all the new terms in science, philosophy, and the 
arts.) But there will always be a fair question whether our “way 
up” man did not make a mistake in enveloping his doctrine in such 
a baffling terminology. He made up his vocabulary as he went 
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along. His obscurity, however, did not depend wholly upon such 
neologisms because sometimes he employed familiar terms in very 
recondite meanings. Aristotle said, we believe, that the Athenians 
never knew what Plato meant by an “idea”; how many, if any, 
know what Whitehead intended by an “event”? 

It can never be forgotten, as accounting perhaps for the unique 
Whiteheadian style, that our genius in dialectic began in mathe- 
matics, proceeded in symbolic logic, and culminated in metaphysics, 
which he himself might have considered to be going from strength 
to strength and glory to glory. He never lost the mathematician’s 
urge to express an event, or even an experience, by a number, a sign, 
a symbol, or an equation—that all seems so neat and nice, and eco- 
nomical of printer’s ink. The only trouble is that some things happen 
to man (or he happens to them) like the love of a mother, or the 
wooing of a wife, to say nothing here of religious experiences, that 
may possibly be indicated by an algebraic sign but can never be 
exhausted by it. That line of remark leads to the tremendous prob- 
lem of the relation of logic to life. What, after all, is the symbol for a 
soul? It can freely and cordially be allowed that, by and large, A. N. 
Whitehead was a master of speech, even if he did not quite speak the 
language of conventional Canaan. If his terminology befuddled the 
commonalty, it nevertheless betrayed him as a great thinker. When 
John Wesley died he left the world a few spoons, a cup or two—and’ 
the Methodist Church. Now that Whitehead has gone he has left us a 
few unsalable terms or unworkable formulae—and a great philosophy. 

As a by-pass on his journey from “math” to metaphysics this in- 
imitable genius took a look at the philosophy of science—whatever 
that may be. As he was both a qualified mathematician and an ad- 
venturous metaphysician, he was better fitted than most thinkers to 
handle that difficult problem, doing justice to both disciplines, with- 
out admitting that a merely generalized science is a philosophy, or 
imposing on science the dogmatisms of a denatured and depersonal- 
ized philosophy. 


In the ““process’’-ive Whitehead doctrine there was the strong 
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suggestion of a Heraclitean flux, yet his teachings contained also some 
Platonic elements. How could it be otherwise in any self-justifying 
system? Every thinker, from the Greek times on, has had to confront 
the aspects of being and becoming, identity and change. The mark 
of a true cosmic system is stability which is yet not necessarily im- 
mobility. The macrocosmic mind of Whitehead was intrigued with 
the enterprise of combining all knowledges under a single set of for- 
mulae, so establishing a basic unity amid the superficial, often arti- 
ficial, differences. This interest and preoccupation prevent him from 
a too ready acceptance of popular misapplications of the Einsteinian 
relativities. For him something, somehow, somewhere must be an 
abiding norm. 

How far, now, did Whitehead get to the heart of things? We use 
that word advisedly as indicating the feeling side of all human ex- 
perience. Did he clearly recognize the fact that “the heart of the 
eternal is most wonderfully kind”? Doubtless he had his own deep 
feelings, for he could not be ignorant, as a philosopher, of what he 
knew (and felt) asa man. In his serenity of spirit he resembled Josiah 
Royce, though unlike Royce, he did not attempt to write a psychol- 
ogy. It ought never to be forgotten that Whitehead was the son of a 
clergyman. He never got away entirely from that early home in- 
fluence, and indeed something of the Anglican sureness, we do not 
say smugness, always characterized him. Was he then a theist? It may 
fairly be claimed that theism was implicit in his system, though (re- 
gretfully) not sufficiently explicit. In his famous book he coupled 
process with reality—an advance upon Dewey, who was content 
with with a lesser title, ““The Quest for Certainty:’ And this brings 
us squarely up against the question as to the nature of Reality which 
is more than just certainty, or bare fact and actuality. (Likewise 
eternity is a far richer notion than simply the negation, or absence of 
time.) ‘Too many philosophers appear to regard and manipulate “re- 
ality” as though it were an intangible somewhat existing entirely 
apart from concrete living subjects or selves—or a kind of dialectical 
target at which to shoot. ‘Too much modern thinking is characterized 
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by what we may term the “fallacy of abstraction”—the illicit treat- 
ing of a word, a generalization, a mathematical equation, or a logical 
inference as though it were in itself an actual concrete entity—which 
would be like passing out a skeleton and calling it a man or a horse. 
But how shall swch bones live? The Whitehead philosophy is more 
than ordinarily abstruse, and apparently remote from life. Whether 
it is at all affected by the fallacy of abstraction we do not presume 
to say. Mathematician, and logical magician, though he was, White- 
head more lately wrote that “philosophy is akin to poetry.’ The same 
thing has been claimed for pure mathematics. Yes, as much “poetry” 
as is inspired by a coldly glittering Alpine peak. Master as he was of 
mathematics and logic, grand as was his much categorized and pat- 
terned system, we cannot escape the impression that he dealt more 
with the mechanics than with the moral value of the universe—as an 
arena for spiritual achievement. He gave us pattern more than pur- 
pose; he assumed rather than asserted and amplified God—and ““God” 
is always more than just three letters. 

Entering this discussion now by another door, let us say a few 
words as to energy, which physicists regard as a principle (more 
strictly power) that remains, as an irreducible, indispensable force, 
after they have etherealized “matter; away into a kind of foolish fog. 
Quite awhile before the day of the Principia Mathematica of White- 
head and Russell, another Englishman, the brilliant Clerk-Maxwell 
(who retrospectively put the mathematics in Faraday’s experimental 
work) had the habit, when a boy, of demanding with respect to any 
contrivance that he found: “What’s the go o’ this?” He hit upon the 
everlasting, tormenting question: What’s the “go” of this universe? 
“Energy,” says the mechanist. An “energizer,’ counters the theist, 
changing the phrasing of the inquiry into the form, who’s the go of 
all things? There is the issue, not “who” against “what,’ but “who” 
with the “whats” It is the unalterable contention of the theist that 
ultimately there is no “reality” (these words ending in “ty” are a 
snare to us) other than the realness of God. The pattern the world 
needs comes from the Mount. 
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Was Whitehead a monist? All Jews, Moslems, and Christians are 
—in a sense and degree. “Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is one 
God!” chants the priest. “Allah ekbar” (“God is great”) shouts the 
mullah from the minaret—incidentally adding that Mohammed is his 
prophet. So John the Beloved said of the personalized word: “All 
things were made by Him, and without Him was not anything made 
that was made?’ Whitehead was right in so far as he taught that, amid 
all the logic-thrashing and atom-smashing, there must be sought and 
found a single unifying principle, if chaos is to be converted into 
cosmos. Was he a pantheist? We would not dare to say so, though 
some views he held adverse to “bifurcations,” or to mind and matter, 
might give that impression if taken by themselves. We prefer to be- 
lieve that, in his matured theory, and one personal experience, he 
found spirit to be both singular and supreme. Pantheism is but a spe- 
cious subterfuge for a thinkable and workable theism for, as Bowne 
used to tell his students: “In pantheism we find everything—but God’ 

So we take comfort in thinking that Whitehead’s ultimate refuge 
was not in a “pattern” but in a person, even if he did not, in so many 
words, speak in Roycean phrase of a self supreme amid a society of 
selves. A critic has said that he presents us with “a world without a 
map,’ where modern sciences have “‘pushed askew the shape of what 
philosophers call reality.’ But that is all time-space talk, a matter of 
mathematical coordinates or what not. In his secret soul he knew that 
reality (realness) has no shape—it is only soul. 

We bring then this brief tribute to the character and fame of a 
provocatively original and profound thinker. His inscrutability is 
our inspiration. The well is deep but let us not throw away our 
buckets. Rather, let us lengthen our lead lines. So then (with apolo- 
gies to all the poets) our final salute to Alfred N. Whitehead we 
phrase in verse: 


A noble spirit! Amply planned 

He dwells upon a tableland: 

Most challenging the things he saith 
Of dialectic—mixed with faith. 


The Unity of the Self 


BY 


JAMES A. PAIT 


\ /. HAVE WITNESSED a curious event in the 
past few years, and more especially in recent months. Newspapers, 
popular weeklies, certain literary quarterlies, and Broadway itself 
have all buzzed mildly with a strange new addition to the popular 
vocabulary—existentialism. What is it? Where did it come from? 
What do you think about it? It is unlikely many philosophers have 
not been requested to answer these or similar questions in recent 
months. The widespread popular interest in this movement should 
cause us to examine its nature with some care. Rumors are current 
that it has already run its course of popularity in Paris, and one may 
assume that the existentialist fad will pass from other quarters in the 
future. But we are familiar with an earlier use of the term than is 
current at the present. After the first World War the locale was 
Germany. One recalls that the term is employed in connection with 
the thought of Jaspers and Heidegger. If one may venture a predic- 
tion, the existentialism of post-World War I will probably have more 
abiding effects upon Western philosophy than we are apt to find in 
post-World War II existentialism. But both appear to spring from a 
profound uncertainty and discontent with the times and with cur- 
rent philosophies. And both have found their inspiration and hopes 
for satisfaction in a common source—the thought of Soren Kierke- 
gaard. Our purpose here is the examination of his conception of the 
self and the stages in the realization of the self. From a consideration 
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of his thought on this subject, it may be possible to evaluate his 
influence upon contemporary thought. 

Kierkegaard finds the potentialities of life to be three: aesthetic, 
ethical, and religious. Human experience, he says, can be reduced 
to these fundamental stadia, each of which differs qualitatively from 
the other. Because of this qualitative difference there can be no 
transition from one to the other in terms of development or growth. 
The aesthetic man does not contain ethical man in potentia. Nor 1s 
it possible to view religious man as a development of ethical man. 
The new quality of each stage must be chosen as a passionate effort 
of will. The new quality for each level is deliberately embraced; it 
is not a necessary outcome of deliberate and reflective choice nor 
of preexisting causes. One passion can only be replaced by another 
passion. The consequences of the existential leap will be examined 
in the sequel. Let us now examine the three stadia of life. 

Kierkegaard’s genius is nowhere more in evidence than in his 
mode of communication. He seeks to delineate the stages of life by 
a psychological analysis of the individual in a given stage rather 
than by objective description. This technique is especially effective 
in depicting the aesthetic level. The goal of the aesthetic man is the 
fullest possible gratification of the senses. This is found at the lowest 
level in the simple and unexamined expression of the impulses to 
pleasure. The goal of this level is the achievement of pleasure, 
though individuals differ in the ways in which this drive is satisfied. 
Kierkegaard gives us a number of types. In Either/Or we find the 
types of aesthetic man in action, ranging from a simple Cyrenaic 
hedonism to the complexity of the character of Don Juan, the aes- 
thetic type par excellence. Here the ideal is that experience shall be 
drained dry of every variety of sensual satisfaction, though the mode 
of that satisfaction varies from the equality of every desire to the 
positive enjoyment of despair. In this work we encounter Johannes 
the Seducer, who bends his every faculty to the achievement of his 
passion, subordinating his powers, high and low, to the accomplish- 
ment of this end. Here we meet Don Juan who passes from woman 
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to woman in a search for that which he is driven to seek and can 
never find at the level of sense — das Ewig-Weibliche. Of all the 
aesthetic types he is probably the highest, for he admits no law 
higher than the senses, yet he posits an ideal which is incapable of 
realization within this sphere. He has complete integration because 
the ends of his actions are entirely self-imposed. He embodies 
sensuality in the fullest degree, because nothing above sensuality 
is envisioned. 

As we have seen, the aesthetic level is diversified in its types. The 
aesthetic man may be the planner of pleasure, and the very plans for 
the achievement of his goal may be the chief pleasure-giving ele- 
ments, as is the case in the Diary of a Seducer, or the attainment of 
pleasure may be the search for the universal in the particular, as with 
Don Juan. All aesthetic types have this in common—that satisfac- 
tion is of the impulses 77 the self that are not placed there by the self. 
The highest level of aesthetic satisfaction is on a plane with the 
lowest in that the origin and ends of aesthetic passion are set by 
natural man. At this level there can be no projection beyond the 
immediately given impulses of nature. 

The criticism of hedonism in whatever degree of refinement we 
encounter in Kierkegaard is not significantly diverse from the tra- 
ditional refutations, though here we find the futility of the pursuit 
of pleasure given in most graphic terms. In the Diary of a Seducer, 
in Either/Or one observes with horror the careful plans, the accom- 
plishment, the rejection of the betrayed one, for one sees dra- 
matically that this is only a page from an account which can do 
nothing more than be repeated. When satiation is reached, only an 
interminable boredom can result. In the dramatic form in which 
Kierkegaard indicates this boredom one grasps its completeness far 
more than in Schopenhauer’s didactic treatment of the same theme. 
But the aesthetic man has isolated himself in a more complete form 
than his subjective ennui. The category which is forever closed to 
him is that of obligation. At the aesthetic level he cannot become 
seriously involved with aught save himself. He is forced to treat 
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other selves as means to his own enjoyment of them, never as ends. 
He dares not yield himself to the mercy of any power outside him- 
self. He must remain in a state of suspended animation with respect 
to non-selfish interests because of the contingency of pain following 
his acceptance of obligation. His last state is one of jaded boredom 
which cannot escape from itself. He has reached the level of aesthetic 
despair, a level depicted in the figure of the woman’s tailor in Stages 
on Life’s Way, whose sole satisfaction is making women appear as 
ridiculous as possible by placing them in bondage to the dictates of 
fashion and leading them on from one fantastic extreme to another, 
a travesty of the aesthetic. Finally, the sole recourse of aesthetic 
man is irony—the enjoyment of his own thorough and honest dis- 
illusion. But the very honesty of his disillusion is the harbinger of 
a new stage. 

There is some question on the validity of the ethical stage for 
Kierkegaard. In his later works he explicitly denies this stage, leav- 
ing man the fateful decision between the aesthetic and religious 
stages. Even at the outset, when the ethical stage appears as the “Or” 
of his work Either/Or, one finds it developed least satisfactorily of 
the three stages. At best it appears as a transition, and ethical doctrine 
for Kierkegaard is hurried over as a prolegomena to the final, the 
religious, stage. As the subject is developed in Either/Or, man 
chooses the new quality of morality in an effort to overcome the 
despair engendered by the aesthetic life. He is driven to make the 
leap from satisfaction to its dialectically opposite quality, responsi- 
bility. He eschews the bondage of desire and wills to be self-de- 
termining. In Kierkegaard’s language, he “‘chooses himself; and 
completes himself only by willing his independence of all save his 
own moral nature. He has come to himself, and his previous indul- 
gence 1s replaced by an equally passionate discipline, a discipline 
which gives him hope that ultimately his moral personality may be 
perfected. His end becomes the development of his ideal self, but 
this ideal is an object to be sought. His strength is now from within, 
he moves toward independence of all but his own moral nature and 
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its demands. But the former aesthetic man is not to be forgotten so 
easily. The subjective acceptance of an ideal to be sought contrasts 
with the pleasure-seeking of the former level, and the only good of 
the aesthetic level, pleasure, emerges at the new level in guilt. Man’s 
moral striving for the ideal has all the passion of the aesthetic level, 
but the goals of that level comprising self-satisfaction are now seen 
as violations of the new ideal. The demands of morality are as 
exacting for Kierkegaard as for Kant. But while the latter saw in 
the dignity of the moral law itself the basis for its authority, Kierke- 
gaard can never accept a concept of law without a Lawgiver, or, to 
use his commonest designation for God, a Judge. Man finds himself 
absolutely committed to relative ends: he has made commitments 
which are categorical to a formal ideal which is relative to himself. 
He envisions a good which he cannot encompass. What must be 
accomplished is known, but the resources for its accomplishment 
cannot be found. 

As irony came to the rescue of the aesthetic man, ethical man 
now finds he must have recourse to humor. The magnitude of the 
moral job and the puny resources for its accomplishment yield a 
disparity between the demands made and the hope of accomplish- 
ment which are incommensurable to the point of humor. At this 
level, man is aware only of his own temporal resources in contrast 
to the ideal he has set. Eternity has still no reference to time, but the 
level of humor is achieved as a forerunner of man’s realization of 
his eternal resources. But when he becomes aware of their existence, 
he has passed to the religious stage. 

The leap into the religious stage is made when the incompatibility 
between ethical resources and the demands of moral law is grasped. 
How can an infinite or absolute claim arise from a finite and con- 
tingent self? Can a moral imperative be derived from the finite? Or 
can the relative individual impose an absolute claim upon himself 
out of his finite character? He discovers he has absolute commit- 
ments to relative ends, i.e., his own good life, but he lacks authority 
for this self-imposition. The only reply is that the absolute relation 
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under which man finds himself must be a relation to an absolute. 
The incommensurability of means and ends at the ethical stage must 
be overcome by passivity to external help. Ethical man represents 
the effort at self-realization: the failure to discover aid from within 
himself is the failure of humanism. Having realized his absolute 
commitments, he can only become passive before God. His self can 
be made complete only by his realization of the need for grace—the 
radical flaw or weakness in the self can be cured only by his passivity 
to an external therapy. God is seen as Physician and as Judge. And 
the sentence of the Judge and the prescription of the Physician is 
suffering. A new dimension is added to existence: as pleasure is the 
decisive category of the aesthetic life, so suffering is seen to be the 
decisive category of the religious life and from suffering comes puri- 
fication. It is the process by which man is acted upon by the Divine, 
for the purpose of actualizing the finite self to perfection. 
Kierkegaard, in the Concluding Unscientific Postscript, draws a 
distinction between two meanings of religion which will be of 
assistance here. Religion “A” is immanent and non-dogmatic. It is 
marked by a sense of the divine nature to which man is passive. Its 
delineation is given by the pagans, Socrates in trancelike com- 
munion with his daemon, or Plotinus’ flight of the alone to the 
Alone. The end of such religion is union with the Divine by pas- 
sivity in the Divine presence. The possibility is held open that God 
can dwell im man if man, by passivity to the Divine, is cleansed of 
his guilt and becomes a worthy receptacle for the Divine. The path 
to this consummation, as we are assured by the mystics, is an intellec- 
tual and moral cleansing resulting from passivity to the absolute. 
The highest categories of religion, however, are to be found in 
Religion “BY and here we encounter Kierkegaard’s understanding 
of Christianity. For religion in this sense, guilt has passed into sin. 
One has committed crimes which can be punished only by the 
Judge—God. Sin shows that there is a great gulf fixed between God 
and man. No longer can one hold that God can dwell in man or 
man in God. God and man are completely diverse from one another. 
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By no effort can man fathom the ways of God: his one hold on 
the Divine nature is in terms of faith. Faith is an absolute subjective 
relationship. In the exercise of his rational powers, man finds faith 
the stumbling block, for he discovers that reason and faith stand in 
an irreconcilable paradoxical relationship. The beliefs of religious 
man not only cannot be derived from reason in any sense; they are 
throughout opposed to reason. Religion in this sense makes absolute 
claims, for man must surrender his last citadel—trust in his own 
rationality—in order to grasp religious truth through faith. At the 
level of Religion “B;’ truth is subjectively and passionately held. 
Faith is the absolute paradox, and one gains the sense from Kierke- 
gaard that the test of faith is its completely paradoxical relation to 
reason. Considering the rationalistic intellectual climate in which 
Kierkegaard’s thought occurred, a more astonishing credo quia 
absurdum would be difficult to depict. And it is only at the level of 
Religion “B” that the individual may be said to possess a self in the 
complete sense. Here the articles of faith are held because they con- 
stitute a “stumbling block” and rock of offense with regard to any 
speculative understanding. 

In The Sickness Unto Death Kierkegaard presents an ordering 
of the levels of the self which may clarify the discussion given above. 
Here he deals with the gradations of consciousness in the self at the 
three stadia.’ First, there is unconsciousness of being an eternal self. 
This is the level of aesthetic man, the man of immediate feeling, 
Don Juan. The second level is marked by a knowledge that there 
may be something eternal in the self, and here we find the self of 
the ethical level. But we must observe his word of warning at this 
point: “The gradations in the consciousness of the self with which 
we have hitherto been employed are within the definition of the 
human self, or the self whose measure is man?” We might say that 
this is the self which is the subject matter of empirical psychology. 
It is only its states and their interrelations, the phenomenal self. 


1§6ren Kierkegaard, The Sickness Unto Death (Princeton: ‘Trans. Lowrie, 1944), p. 126. 
2Ibid. 
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When we proceed to the “theological” self, or the self as before 
God, we find paradox emerging. As we have seen, before God the 
self becomes nothing: it is opposed by its Absolute Other. It is 
annihilated by a self-imposed “crucifixion of intellect?” Yet only in 
this relationship of absolute dependence does the self acquire mean- 
ing—the infinite self arises Phoenix-like from the oblation of the 
finite self. “The more conception of God, the more self; the more 
self, the more conception of God. Only when the self as this definite 
individual is conscious of existing before God, only then is it the 
infinite self?’? The qualitative distinction between the finite and the 
infinite self is, therefore, absolute. There can be found no unity 
between them; rather, the one can emerge only by the repudiation 
of the other. 

A few words of criticism may suffice on Kierkegaard’s develop- 
ment of the self through the three stages. The characteristic of his 
thought is demonstrated in his inability to find any connecting 
factors between the three stages. As Hoffing has pointed out, we are 
faced with extreme cases in the three levels, especially with regard 
to the aesthetic and religious stages, and ultimately Kierkegaard leaves 
us with a critical choice between these two. His treatment of the aes- 
thetic stage is by analysis of extreme types, and while the analysis of 
the extremes is one of the most penetrating yet given, his presenta- 
tion of aesthetic values is one which does not permit these values to 
coexist with others. We may make the same criticism of his develop- 
ment of the religious stage. Here the truths of religion demand the 
complete abnegation of truths of a natural order. Man is left with 
a faith which can be held only by the most passionate effort of the 
self—and that in defiance of any dictate by the rational powers. To 
encounter paradoxes is an every-day philosophical experience: to 
glory in them, and to hold them as the test of religious faith and 
ultimate truth is quite another matter. To demand that the absolute 
be grasped subjectively in Kierkegaard’s sense is to mock any 
attempt at rational understanding before this effort can be made. 


8]bid., p. 129. 
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The postulation of a critical leap from one stage to another, when 
each stage is marked by a unique quality, is to deny the possibility 
in principle of any unity or coherence to all of human experience. 

A further difficulty arises in ethics by Kierkegaard’s postulation 
of the leap between stages. If a radical new quality marks each level, 
and there can be no development from level to level, the category 
of character in ethics is meaningless. There can be no abiding con- 
tinuities in the self, and hence no possibility of the ordering of 
values in relation to one another. If the self at the ethical level has 
no continuity with the self at the aesthetic level, then we are left 
with discrete values which have no possibility of achieving any 
experimental order with relationship to one another. If it is held 
that an ordering of values is possible only by faith, in the sense of 
Religion “B;’ then aesthetic and moral values have lost their signifi- 
cance and can claim significance only by their relationships to abso- 
lute religious values. In any case, the autonomy of aesthetic, ethical. 
and religious values is abandoned. 

Kierkegaard has left a grave warning in the closing events of 
his own life which we must consider in any estimate of existentialism. 
Having arrived at the standpoint that religion in the sense of Chris- 
tianity stands in a paradoxical relationship to all natural knowledge, 
he was driven in the closing months of his life to an attack upon 
the Established Church of Denmark. This attack centered around 
his belief that the Church supported a nominal Christianity, that 
Christianity in the sense of a “radical cure;’ to use his phrase, was 
to be found nowhere on earth. He failed to see that in the Christian 
faith the good must necessarily be mingled with the evil throughout 
time: his demand was that the event which was to mark the end of 
time take place in the midst of time. The wheat and the tares must 
be separated before the harvest, if one is to follow Kierkegaard here. 
The attack on the Church points to a danger which marks thinking 
along similar lines. Existentialism, so far as it is inspired by Kierke- 
gaard, must be a religious philosophy. The absolute of philosophy 
is lost in the vision of the God of religion. However, when this re- 
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ligious character is lost (and contemporary French existentialism is 
explicitly anti-religious) the way is open for the substitution of any 
lesser absolute, the absolute state being the most obvious contem- 
porary choice. Certainly the “crucifixion of the intellect” demanded 
by Communism, and lately by Nazism and Fascism, is as extreme a 
demand of blind faith as Kierkegaard required for the Christian. The 
passions engendered by the political faiths of the twentieth century 
serve as a far truer account of the existential demand for passionate 
thinking than any demand made by liberal Christianity. Be it said 
for Kierkegaard’s insight that the need for an absolute passion for 
man is a necessity which will find its realization at some level, 
whether it be the absolute level or not. But as soon as the regulation 
of reason is deliberately abandoned, at that moment the human tend- 
ency to worship false gods is most compelling. This danger will 
exist so long as passion of belief rather than consistency of thought 
is held out as the only criterion of truth. If the Kierkegaardian house 
be cleansed from its absolute religious commitments, one cannot tell 
which demons may come to dwell there. 

Kierkegaard’s greatest philosophical failure is the absence of any 
technique of equivocation in his religious writings. This is to say 
that he finds no place for negative theology in his religious thought. 
It may be argued that the Hegelian school against whom he wrote 
found it impossible to deal with negative theology as a corrective 
for univocal theological statements. Insofar as this is the case, both 
Kierkegaard and the Hegelians stand under the stame stricture. In 
previous times the philosopher and the theologian could redeem 
themselves from the charge of hybris by insisting that theological 
statements were to be understood analogically. The analogies estab- 
lished between the human intellect and the theological level were 
viewed as instructive so far as the theological level constituted a 
member of a rational hierarchy of knowledge and being. However, 
negative theology served to point out that statements made at this 
level apply in an equivocal sense. Thus a “likeness” was established 
which served to bring theology into the realm of rational discourse, 
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yet the unconditioned character of theological statements was main- 
tained by asserting the equivocal character of these statements with 
respect to discourse. Kierkegaard’s thought here serves to safeguard 
the realm of faith in its integrity—a strong corrective and a much- 
needed one at present—but he maintains this integrity by the bank- 
ruptcy of man’s rational powers. The gap between aesthetic and 
religious man remains impassable: the “Either/Or” can never be 
overcome; the unity of the self in terms of different levels of value 
cannot be achieved. But in general the question remains: can there 
be any doctrine of the unity of the self in a viewpoint which discards 
any technique of analogy? 

In his Journal Kierkegaard remarked: “ ‘Either/Or’ is the key 
to heaven: ‘Both/And?’ is the road to hell?’ It is hoped that philoso- 
phers will continue to take the downward way, for it may be that 
on that road is the clue to an adequate ordering of values and of the 
nature of their unity in the self. 


The Theme of Isolation in Hawthorne 


BY 


DARREL ABEL 


Part ONE 


PLANES oF REALITY 


Mx of Hawthorne’s tales and sketches which 
have moral significance were either written or conceived during the 
“Lonely Chamber’ period of his career. Although numerous per- 
ceptive studies of individual pieces have been published, there has 
been no comprehensive study of them as a distinct phase of his con- 
sideration of moral problems. Nevertheless, they possess a large unity 
of approach and theme. His approach is that of the detached indi- 
vidual whose main source of knowledge is introspection; his theme is 
that “sin isolates the individual from sympathy with his fellow-men. 
... This fact of the isolating power of sin, Hawthorne was enabled 
to understand, not because he sinned the sins of which he writes, but 
because of the peculiar solitude and loneliness of his early life?”* 

Evil was, to Hawthorne, annihilation or negation of being: be- 
ing was good; not being, evil. The highest happiness, or good, was 
“to live throughout the whole range of ... [one’s] faculties and sen- 
sibilities:”” Human “faculties and sensibilities” are natural and spiritu- 
al: “Mankind are earthen jugs with spirit in them?” “To live through- 
out the whole range” of these faculties and sensibilities meant to 


1W. S. Kennedy, “The Seclusion and Isolation of Hawthorne” Californian IV (August, 
1881), 124. 


*The Scarlet Letter, p. 60. (This and all subsequent references in this paper to Haw- 
thorne’s works are to The Complete Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne, ed. G. P. Lathrop 
[Riverside Edition, Boston, 1883].) 

8The American Notebooks by Nathaniel Hawthorne, ed. Randall Stewart (New Haven, 
1932), p.97. (Hereafter in this article this work will be referred to as American Notebooks.) 
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quicken all of these latent powers into conscious life through that 
participation in natural and spiritual community which is man’s birth- 
right. This is a familiar transcendentalist conception: “The normal 
life of man is a life of continuous expansion, the making actual of the 
potential elements of his being?”* 

An individual might fail to live throughout the whole range of 
his faculties and sensibilities either through some defect in his indi- 
vidual endowments or through some perversion or frustration in the 
exercise of his capabilities. The tales and sketches exhibit various 
modes of human failure to realize the ideal and potential “elements of 
being” in normal life. 


a. Nature 


There is a fundamental congeniality between man and physical 
nature because nature is man’s “true parent.” In confirming the rela- 
tionship, man makes real one of his potential modes of being. The 
value of converse with nature was not merely a theory to Hawthorne. 
In retrospect his boyhood in the wilderness of Maine seemed to him 
the happiest period of his life. He thought the best part of his college 
life was not his studies but his rambles in the woods. His honeymoon 
in the Old Manse seemed to him a renewal of an interrupted life in 
nature, a return to Eden: “It is as if the original relation between Man 
and Nature were restored in my case:”* He admired Thoreau because 
there was so much of “wild original nature still remaining in him’ 
that to converse with him was like “hearing the wind among the 
boughs of a forest tree:”® 

Natural good (being on a merely natural plane) does not, how- 
ever, include moral good, which has reference to a higher, distinc- 
tively human, level of being. Although Hawthorne frequently speaks 
of “sympathies” between man and nature, such sympathies appear 


4H. C. Goddard, Studies in New England Transcendentalism (New York, 1908), p. 4. 
5“The New Adam and Eve? Mosses from an Old Manse, p. 279. 

6 American Notebooks, p. 154. 

Tbid., p. 166. 

8] bid., p. 168. 
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upon examination to be sympathies of man with nature, not a recip- 
rocation. Hawthorne’s habitual attribution of personality to nature 
is a metaphor expressive only of man’s intimate relation to her, not 
an attribution of real sentience or benignity to her. Nature is un- 
feeling; she has relations with man which are fixed by her own rigor- 
ous and impersonal laws and has no sentiment toward him, nor does 
she make any distinction between him—that is, all she knows of him, 
his natural part—and her other children. Hawthorne makes this point 
in allusion to events both trivial and tragic. Of an unseasonably late 
frost that killed his spring garden, he observed, “It is sad that Nature 
will play such tricks with us poor mortals, inviting us with sunny 
smiles to confide in her, and then, when we are entirely within her 
power, striking us to the heart:”® And of the suicide which he later 
used as a model for Zenobia’s in The Blithedale Romance he ex- 
pressed the same sentiment about nature’s apathy toward man: 


Nothing comes amiss to Nature—all is fish that comes to her 
net. If there be a living form of perfect beauty instinct with 
soul—why, it is all very well, and suits nature well enough. 
But she would just as lief have that same beautiful, soul- 
illumined body, to make worm’s meat of, and to manure the 
earth with.”° 


He was especially struck by the luxuriance of malignant growths in 
nature, such as fungi and oak-galls, and frequently remarked in his 
notebooks how they flourished in the decline and decay of other or- 
ganisms. So, although Hawthorne cherished nature as a necessary and 
valuable part of the life of man, he insisted that nature recognizes no 
moral or spiritual distinctions among her creatures, such distinctions 
being referable to higher standards than she has cognizance of." 
Ibid., p. 185. 


10] bid., p. 118. 


‘Although he thought nature amoral, he thought that moral intimations might be con- 
veyed to man through nature in various ways: 


(1) Nature reflects man’s moral condition. Whenever man errs from moral and spiritual 
law through absorption in sense, his link with nature, nature assumes in sympathy with his 
nearer approach to her a brighter and friendlier aspect. A notable example of Hawthorne’s 
use of this idea is the scene in The Scarlet Letter when Hester Prynne, in her interview with 
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b. Human Nature 


Each complementary part of human nature—sense and spirit—has 
its appropriate faculty for perception of and attachment to the world, 
or worlds, in which man dwells. He is a denizen of a visible world, 
perceived by his senses and interpreted by his intellect, in which his 
mortal part finds physical satisfaction; he is a citizen of an invisible 
world in which his immortal part finds spiritual satisfaction. He has 
likewise faculties for perception of and attachment to this invisible 
world of spirit, although “the ideality that the soul always craves, in 
the contemplation of earthly beauty” can be only fleetingly dis- 
cerned and with difficulty grasped by a creature so reliant for his 
continued existence from moment to moment upon his several senses 
and his intellect; so prone to mistake merely material objects of sense 
for ultimate realities, and merely intellectual arrangements of sense 
perceptions for ultimate knowledge. 

Man’s basic natural faculty is sentience—organic perception of 
and response to the ceaseless solicitations of his physical environment. 
Passion, a heightened and active sensibility, impels the separate crea- 
ture to participate in the endless process which thus makes its appeals 
through his senses: not to withhold himself, sundered and incomplete, 
but to render himself to the energetic stream of life toward which his 
separateness gravitates. Passion is good as a bond of community in the 
physical world; it is the basis of human association, for the shared 
pleasures of sense are the conveyances of heart-quickening commu- 


Arthur Dimmesdale in the wood, lets down her hair, so long primly confined beneath her 
cap, and all the wood brightens at the same moment, to their sight. This is subjectively ex- 
plicable: the ascendancy of sense in man makes natural life a more central element in his 
consciousness than it normally is or should be, thus rendering more vivid his perception of 
natural things while it beclouds his spiritual perception. 

(2) Nature, amoral herself, can harbor traces of the moral tenancy she has endured. Such 
traces of moral life, whether good or evil in their suggestions, can speak to the moral con- 
sciousness of men who later frequent the same scenes. : 

(3) Nature is a created evidence of potent spirituality; the physical beauty of nature mir- 
rors the ideal beauty of the invisible world. : Bis 

(4) Nature is a treasury of bounties placed by Providence at man’s disposal, an evidence 
of the divine care for man: “Everything good ... lies right at our feet, and all that we need 
is to gather it up” For this we are indebted to “the beneficent Creator of all things, working 
through his hand-maiden whom we call Nature? (Quoted, respectively, from Septimius 
Felton, p. 308, and Our Old Home, p. 117.) 
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nity: “‘Caresses, expressions of one sort or another, are necessary to 
the life of the affections, as leaves are to the life of the tree. If they 
are wholly restrained, love will die at the roots:”** Hawthorne’s con- 
ception of love between man and woman is like Coleridge’s: “Love is 
not, like hunger, a mere selfish appetite; it is an associative quality.” 

Man’s intellect, a distinctively human faculty, is a contemplating 
and cognizing faculty higher than sense; it elevates man above the 
rest of the animal creation, but is nevertheless a mundane faculty 
which can guide him only to a subtler rapport with the finite world. 
From the data reported by sense, the intellect makes abstractions 
which it organizes into a superior kind of reality that can be con- 
templated in thought independently of the momently changing con- 
figurations of actuality. However arbitrary such a translation of 
experience may be, it is a fact as usable to the thinking man as direct 
sense-experience is to the feeling animal. 

Superior to both sense and intellect, in Hawthorne’s view, is in- 
tuition, man’s spiritual faculty, which informs him of an invisible 
world. The monitions of the unseen which intuition furnishes to man 
are fewer and fainter than his perceptions of the seen. The data of 
sense constantly thrust themselves into consciousness, albeit in a 
phantasmagoria of shifting forms. The intellect is an active, reliable 
faculty which can range at will over a constantly accessible field of 
phenomena which recur with such regularity that the man can sta- 
bilize them in contemplation. These two faculties of rapprochement 
with the physical world (sense and intellect) are possessed to a suf- 
ficient degree by all normally constituted persons, but only rare in- 
dividuals with “sibylline attributes” have frequent and revealing 
intuitions of the ideal world. 

Man’s mode of attachment to the ideal world is love, just as his | 
mode of attachment to the real world is passion. Both are expressions 
of an impulse to participate in the larger life of which man is aware. 


18] bid., p. 280. 
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But there is too wide a chasm between sensuous and spiritual life to 
be traversed without a bridge. Since spirituality in any marked de- 
gree is an exceptional attribute of men, most men would be prisoned 
in sense, unaware of the larger life of spirit, if there were no inter- 
mediate plane of experience. The physical and spiritual worlds are 
complementary but widely sundered unless through association man 
brings them together. Spiritual life is made real by the physical, and 
physical life ideal by the spiritual, capacity of man. The link between 
the two worlds is love, which “leads us, not to sink the mind in the 
body, but to draw up the body to the mind?’* 


FAILURE TO REALIZE THE [DEAL 


Hawthorne’s tales and sketches are generally more concerned to 
show the evils that men suffer than to show the evils that they do. 
They show that isolation from reality, mundane or spiritual, is the 
worst evil that can befall man. 


a. Voluntary Isolation 


Some unfortunates who fail to establish satisfactory connection 
with reality may suffer this frustration because they have neglected 
or misused their opportunity. Though apparently lacking no capa- 
bility for living “throughout the whole range of their faculties and 
sensibilities,’ they fail because they pursue objects which isolate them 
from common life. 

(1) Speculative Detachment. Many of Hawthorne’s earliest pub- 
lished tales and sketches” express the view that a life of sympathetic 
contemplation of other men, and of vicarious enjoyment of their 
activities, can be fully satisfying to a reflective person: “The most 
desirable mode of existence might be that of a spiritualized Paul Pry, 
hovering invisible round man and woman, witnessing their deeds, 
searching into their hearts, borrowing brightness from their felicity 

15] bid. 
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and shade from their sorrow, and retaining no emotion peculiar to 
himself?” But this life of a “spiritualized Paul Pry,’ so attractive to 
Hawthorne during the earliest years of his seclusion after his gradu- 
ation from Bowdoin, became empty and abhorrent to him during the 
almost eventless and companionless years that followed; it assumed 
the appearance of a fatality, not a voluntary condition: “I sat down 
by the wayside of life, like a man under enchantment, and a shrub- 
bery sprung up around me, and the bushes grew to be saplings, and 
the saplings became trees, until no exit appeared possible, through the 
entangling depths of my obscurity:’* Thenceforth the commonest 
theme of his tales was that the man who “retained no emotion pe- 
culiar to himself” retained no life worth having. 

“Wakefield” is probably his best study of Paul Pry made unhappy 
by his foolish stepping aside from an assured place in life in order to 
take up the position of a detached observer. Wakefield, the title char- 
acter, committed the folly of “quitting his wife and residing incog- 
nito, for twenty years, in her immediate neighborhood” for the 
purpose of spying upon the details of the life he had quitted. When 
he finally did return, “at an unpremeditated moment,’ there was no 
possibility of re-establishing the conjugal intimacy he had broken so 
long before: “It is perilous to make a chasm in human affections; not 
that they gape so long and wide—but so quickly close again!”* By 
his own wise or foolish decisions man initiates the train of conse- 
quences which work out his destiny; but, once initiated, they work 
themselves out without the possibility of modification to suit a wiser 
second thought: “An influence beyond our control lays its strong 
hand on every deed which we do, and weaves its consequences into 
an iron tissue of necessity.”* Wakefield by his Paul Prying became “‘a 
man of nothing;’ one who, in his effect on others, had no more re- 
ality than “‘a shadow that flickers on the wall”: “It was Wakefield’s 


11Sights from a Steeple? Twice-Told Tales, Pp. 220. 

18“Dedicatory Letter to Horatio Bridge, Esq., U.S.N.? The Snow-Image (Works, Il) 
p: 387. ; 

19Twice-Told Tales, p. 157. 
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unprecedented fate to retain his original share of human sympathies, 
and to be still involved in human interests, while he had lost his re- 
ciprocal influence on them?" The moral to be drawn from his story 
is that: ““Amid the seeming confusion of our mysterious world, indi- 
viduals are so nicely adjusted to a system, and systems to one another 
and to a whole, that, by stepping aside for a moment, a man exposes 
himself to a fearful risk of losing his place forever. Like Wakefield, 
he may become, as it were, the Outcast of the Universe?” 

(2) Isolating Ambition. More interesting still to Hawthorne than 
the person who had relinquished an assured place in life to indulge a 
mere spectatorial curiosity was someone who had knowingly fore- 
gone the usual human satisfactions in order to pursue a “high and 
lonely ambition” —which, ironically, he was fated not to achieve, be- 
cause he was pursuing an illusion, or because some inopportunity 
defeated his well-laid plans. 

In turning over and over this theme of happiness lost or deferred 
by a person who had rejected a near and possible self-realization in 
vain expectation of attaining a remote and speculative one, Haw- 
thorne’s dominant themes are (i) that it is folly to refuse the proffer 
or ordinary sexual and domestic joys because one hopes for a grand 
passion, and (ii) that it is equal folly to refuse to do ordinary useful 
work in the world because one hopes to achieve fame by a rare 
accomplishment. 

Both of these themes are treated at length in “The Three-Fold 
Destiny;’ a tale characteristic in every respect except that in it the 
too ambitious dreamer does retrieve his happiness at last. In this 
“allegory” Ralph Cranfield, after wandering ten years through all 
climes and lands in search of three infallible signs to be known by 
him as evidences that he had found a loving maid, a great treasure, 
and a gift of empire, returns to his native village in New England to 
find his betokened destiny there, in the love of his childhood sweet- 
heart, in the tillage of his native earth, and in the keeping of the 
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village school: “Would all who cherish such wild wishes but look 
around them, they would oftenest find their sphere of duty, of pros- 
perity, and happiness, within those precincts and in that station where 
Providence itself has cast their lot. Happy they who read the riddle 
without a weary world search, or a lifetime spent in vain.” 

This is the precept repeatedly dwelt upon in Hawthorne’s note- 
books: that “our welfare depends on ourselves”; that “our happiness 
is often close at hand, if we but know how to seek for it?’ 

The application of this truth which most obsessed Hawthorne 
was that of the literary man who, in pursuit of the bubble reputation, 
had foregone the usual enjoyments of life and had likewise missed the 
reputation he aimed at. His wistful notebook entry in 1836, “In this 
dismal chamber faze was won” (Salem, Union Street), is more a 
piece of wishful thinking than an acknowledgment of something 
achieved. A later entry, slightly betraying a degree of envy and re- 
sentment, shows a more accurate recognition of the truth: “Fame! 
Some very humble persons in a town may be said to possess it,—as 
the penny post, the town crier, the constable—and they are known 
to everybody; while many richer, more intellectual, worthier per- 
sons are unknown by the majority of their fellow-citizens. Some- 
thing analogous in the world at large?” 

The fame sought in vain, like the love almost missed, is the sub- 
ject of many of his stories of miserable youths who perished without 
having lived, in the pursuit of unrealized ambition. ““The Ambitious 
Guest,’ “Fragments from the Journal of a Solitary Man?’ “P’s Cor- 
respondence,’ “The Devil in Manuscript,’ and “The Village Uncle’ 
deal in various ways with this theme, which had found its almost 
prophetic first expression in Fanshawe: after writing of the way in 
which the young Fanshawe spent his short and brilliant but fruitless 
life in literary pursuits, Hawthorne romantically acted out the char- 
acter, although with a happier outcome. “Oberon” (one of Haw- 
thorne’s several pen names) explains in “The Devil in Manuscript” 


°8Twice-Told Tales, p. 538. 
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how such pursuits isolate one from reality: “I am surrounding my- 
self with shadows, which bewilder me, by aping the realities of life?” 


b. Involuntary Isolation 


Some unfortunates fail to achieve reality, however ardently they 
may desire it, because of some constitutional impotence in themselves 
or some baffling conjunction of circumstances in the life around 
them. 

(1) Dreamlike Vicissitude. In Hawthorne’s notebooks for 1835 
and 1836 one of the recurrent themes is that the things men do, so 
often turn out tragically different from their intentions. Hawthorne 
suspected that persons who set out in blithe confidence of their own 
powers to pursue attractive objects, were often overwhelmed by in- 
fluences the nature of which they could not discern and the operation 
and effects of which they could not have foreseen: 


A well-concerted train of events to be thrown into con- 
fusion by some misplaced circumstance, unsuspected till 
the catastrophe, yet exerting its influence from beginning 
Herat Oh hang 

A person to be writing a tale, and to find that it shapes 
itself against his intentions; that the characters act otherwise 
than he thought; that unforeseen events occur; and a catas- 
trophe comes which he strives in vain to avert—he having 
made himself one of the personages.” 


This suspicion that individual destiny is fatal, not voluntary, or 
at least that it is influenced far more by unsuspected external powers 
than the naive person supposes, is most explicitly treated in “David 
Swan” The opening paragraph states the theme elaborately: “We can 
be but partially acquainted even with the events which actually in- 
fluence our course through life, and our final destiny. ‘There are in- 
numerable other events... which come close upon us, yet pass away 


25 Works, XII, 40. 
26Passages, p. 21. 
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without actual results, or even betraying their near approach, by the 
reflection of any light or shadow across our minds?”** As David Swan, 
a youth who has gone out to “seek” his fortune, lies sleeping by the 
roadside, many persons come upon him by apparent chance and feel 
some impulse to involve him in actions of which he is profoundly 
unaware. All are interrupted and retire without carrying out their 
designs; and at last, refreshed by his untroubled sleep, David Swan 
arises and goes his way unmindful of the several destinies which have 
so nearly overtaken him: “Sleeping or waking, we hear not the airy 
footsteps of the things that almost happen?” 

Since life thus seemed “a dreamlike vicissitude that we can but 
imperfectly control,’ Hawthorne pondered in several of his stories 
the question whether illusion, which the imaginative man might learn 
to control and exploit, might not be preferable to reality. “P’s Cor- 
respondence”’ is the account of a madman who has almost perfected 
this technique, his madhouse cell having become for him a dream of 
which he is only occasionally disagreeably aware, while he inhabits 
an hallucinatory world in which real events are translated into pleas- 
ing accord with his dreamy delusions. “The Haunted Mind” is an 
investigation of the process of inducing and exploiting reverie. But 
“The Village Uncle” is Hawthorne’s best handling of this theme, for 
it demonstrates how warm and usable an illusion the imaginative man 
can construct as a substitute for the reality he cannot reach. After 
dreaming a happy life full of natural, domestic, and social enjoy- 
ments, the fantast awakes to reality with regret. At the conclusion of 
the tale the query of the comparative value of dreams and reality is 
raised: “And now for a moral to my reverie. Shall it be that, since 
fancy can create so bright a dream of happiness, it were better to 
dream on from youth to age, than to awake and strive doubtfully for 
something real’’*° But he rejects this moral because the dream is of 
too uncertain continuance: 


*8Twice-Told Tales, p. 211. 
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Oh, the slight tissue of a dream can no more preserve us 
from the stern reality of misfortune than a robe of cobweb 
could repel the wintry blast. Be this the moral then. In 
chaste and warm affections, humble wishes, and honest toil 
for some useful end, there is health for the mind, and quiet 
for the heart, the prospect of a happy life, and the fairest 
hope of heaven.” 


(4) Emptiness in the Creature. An unfortunate individual might 
fail to realize himself physically and spiritually because of some fatal 
emptiness in him which would prevent his feeling a warm and as- 
sured connection with the sustaining realities around him. This inner 
fatality interested Hawthorne more than the outer fatality, or cas- 
ualty, which he wrote of in “David Swan?’ It was more pathetic, for 
the empty creature felt his own inadequacy more poignantly than a 
more vital man feels external adversity. 

Unfortunates of this character appear in a number of Haw- 
thorne’s tales, but their plight is considered most specifically in three: 
“The Old Apple Dealer,’ “The Christmas Banquet,’ and “Feather- 
top: A Moralized Legend:’” The last-named is the most fully de- 
veloped treatment of the theme and will serve as a sufficiently typical 
representative of the whole group. It was evolved from notebook 
entries for 1840 and 1849: 


To make a story out of a scarecrow, giving it odd attributes. 
From different points of view, it should appear to change— 
now an old man, now an old woman—a gunner, a farmer, 
or the Old Nick. 

A modern magician to make the semblance of a human 
being, ... of the rudest and most meagre materials. ... After 
deceiving the world for a long time, the spell should be 
broken. ... All through his seeming existence as a human 
being, there should be some characteristics, some tokens, 


31] bid. 
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that, to a man of close observation and insight, betray him 
to be a mere thing of laths and clothes, without heart, soul 
or intellect. And so this wretched old thing shall become 
the symbol of a large class” 


When Hawthorne wrote this up as a tale he made Feathertop the 
creation of a witch, Mother Rigby, who, fashioning a scarecrow, is 
so pleased with the cozening artifice of her mannikin that she decides 
to conjure a diabolical animation into him and send him forth “‘to 
take his chance among the other men of straw and empty fellows 
who go bustling about the world?’ Endowed with a headful of il- 
lusive hopes and false ideas of his own importance, he prospers fora 
time in his wooing of pretty Polly Gookin, who 1s also as artificial as 
she can make herself, until she notices in a mirror (‘“‘one of the truest 
plates in the world and incapable of flattery”) that her suitor is mere- 
ly a pumpkin figure. Humiliated by the discovery of his own empti- 
ness, Feathertop returns to the witch who thereupon sets him up as 
a scarecrow, grumbling that there are thousands of charlatans who 
get by in the world with no more reality than he has. 

It was Feathertop’s consummate conventionality that made his 
way smooth at first with pretty Polly: “Nothing had been left rude 
or native in him; a well-digested conventionalism had incorporated 
itself thoroughly with his substance and transformed him into a work 
of art:”* Polly followed the world in admiring art too much and 
therefore in admiring the man in whom the perfection of art was ap- 
parent. Their sympathy lay in the artificial parts of both—but this was 
the principle of Feathertop’s existence and only a perversion of 
Polly’s nature: “It was the fault of pretty Polly’s ability rather than 
her will if she failed to be as complete an artifice as the illustrious 
Feathertop himself; and, when she thus tampered with her own sim- 
plicity, the witch’s phantom might well hope to win her?’ She had 
warped her nature into artifice, whereas he was artifice aping nature; 
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they met on a precarious middle ground because she strained to sub- 
due her nature to conventions as he strained to imitate life. This 
“legend” of a scarecrow who is “the symbol of a large class” is thus 
moralized: “It is the effect of anything completely and consum- 
mately artificial, in human shape, that the person impresses us as an 
unreality and as having hardly pith enough to cast a shadow upon 
the floor?’** 

In general, men have forfeited too much of their “nature” to con- 
ventions, Hawthorne thought; their innate resources and private in- 
stincts of right action have become so nearly extinguished that many 
of them can no longer establish a satisfactory connection with “the 
mystery—the deep, warm secret—the life within the life—which, 
whether manifested in joy or sorrow, is what gives substance to a 
world of shadows?’ To do this, man must renew his ties with his 
“true parent” nature, and find his way through “the deep intelli- 
gence of love” to realization of his human nature. 

Numerous tales and sketches develop the theory that 


We who are born into the world’s artificial system can 
never adequately know how little in our present state and 
circumstances is natural, and how much is merely the inter- 
polation of the perverted mind and heart of man. Art has 
become a second and stronger nature; she is a stepmother, 
whose crafty tenderness has taught us to despise the bounti- 
ful and wholesome ministrations of our true parent.” 


The sense of this loss occasionally moved Hawthorne to extravagant 
exclamation: “Oh that I could run wild! that is, that I could put my- 
self into a true relation with nature, and we on friendly terms with 
all congenial elements:”** He admired Thoreau above all other men 
with whom he became acquainted in his adult years because Thoreau 
had succeeded in doing this: “So far as he is sophisticated, it is in a 
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way and method of his own. ... He . . . seems inclined to lead a sort 
of Indian life among civilized men?” Overconventional persons gen- 
erally might return to the sources of their own instinctive life by oc- 
casionally leaving society for excursions into wild nature, “to live 
like Indians or any less conventional race:’** They would thereby win 
freedom from “all custom and conventionalism and fettering influ- 
ences of man on man?”* They might then “return within the system 
of human society, not as to a dungeon and a chain, but as to a stately 
edifice, whence we could go forth at will into a statelier simplicity.’*° 
They would thereafter realize “that all the artifice and convention- 
alism of life was but an impalpable thinness upon its surface, and that 
the depth below was none the worse for it?’*° ‘This was not, however, 
a denial of the value of society, whose institutions “had grown out of 
the heart of mankind?’** The “sweetest moment’’** of such journey- 
ing between society and nature was the moment of return to society: 
‘““And when, at noontide, I tread the crowded streets, the influence 
of this day will still be felt; so that I shall walk among men kindly and 
as a brother, but yet shall not melt into the indistinguishable mass of 
human-kind?*® 
On the plane of his human nature, the empty creature might be 

animated into real life through “the deep intelligence of love”—“the 
deep, warm secret ... which... gives substance to a world of shad- 
ows.’ This came, not merely in consequence of the individual’s ear- 
nestly desiring it, but, like the grace of God, through the extension 
of love and sympathy to the desperate outcast by someone within the 
warm, living circle of human and spiritual society. Such an outcast’s 
most active condition would be an anxious receptiveness to the offers 
of others to lift him into reality. Hawthorne’s own temperament, ap- 
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parently, led him to this conception of anxious passivity: “He was 
passively, rather than positively, social. He assented, responded, and 
conspired, during social intercourse. . . . His impositiveness kept him 
in the background, whilst his humaness [sic ] kept in [sic—should it 
be him? ] within the bounds, of what society he resorted to?” The 
author of this judgment, Hawthorne’s eccentric Brook Farm ac- 
quaintance Charles Newcomb, goes further: he supposes that Sophia 
took the initiative in Hawthorne’s own courtship: “(He was unmas- 
culine and unpositive. . .. He was a sort of humanitarian monk, so to 
speak, at least before he married. . . . I doubt if he would have mar- 
ried unless he had been encouraged by the special interest shown in 
him by her?** Hawthorne, indeed, always thought of himself as a 
man who had been “under enchantment;’ whose “heart was a thing 
of vapor” until he had been rescued by love: “Indeed, we are but 
shadows; we are not endowed with real life, and all that seems most 
real about us is but the thinnest substance of a dream—till the heart 
be touched. That touch creates us—then we begin to be—thereby 
we are beings of reality and inheritors of eternity?’ Thereafter he 
thought that love, “the divine, the life-giving touch;’ had made him 
“A man with the right perception of things—a feeling within him of 
what is true and what is false. It might be symbolized by the talisman 
with which, in fairy tales, an adventurer was enabled to distinguish 
enchantments from realities:’** 

In various tales Hawthorne considered this phenomenon, both as 
it affected the person who received the life-giving touch and the per- 
son who failed to receive it. “Drowne’s Wooden Image” is a char- 
acteristic study of the person who received it. Drowne was a young 
woodcarver of colonial Boston, much admired for his skill in manu- 
facturing shop signs and figureheads for vessels, which showed “no 
inconsiderable skill of hand, nor a deficiency of any attribute to 
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render them really works of art, except that deep quality, be it of soul 
or intellect, which bestows life upon the lifeless and warmth upon the 
cold, and which, had it been present, would have made Drowne’s 
wooden image instinct with spirit?”* Although Drowne is in the be- 
ginning ‘‘as wooden as his images,’ his falling in love with a beautiful 
young lady who serves as model for one of his images confers upon 
him the life-giving touch. After both lady and image sail away, how- 
ever, Drowne is again “the mechanical carver that he had been 
known to be all his lifetime?’ Thus Hawthorne illustrated that hu- 
man beings were merely shapes of clay moving by rote until they 
became inspired by “the deep intelligence of love?” 

The creative power of love is one of the themes of a better- 
known tale, “The Maypole of Merry Mount’ The elder colonists of 
Merry Mount were “sworn triflers of a lifetime” who “knew that 
mirth was but the counterfeit of happiness, yet followed the false 
shadow wilfully?’ But the young lovers, through the force of their 
affection, attained to perception of a higher reality: “No sooner had 
their hearts glowed with real passion than they were sensible of some- 
thing vague and unsubstantial in their former pleasures. . . . From 
the moment that they truly loved, they had subjected themselves to 
earth’s doom of care and sorrow, and troubled joy, and had no more 
a home at Merry Mount?’ 

The person who failed to receive the life-giving touch has been 
sufficiently described in the discussion of “Feathertop? The witch’s 
phantom had yearned toward life and was terribly cast down by 
Polly’s rejection of him, which defeated his yearning aspiration: 
“The girl was half won; and methinks a kiss from her sweet lips 
might have made me altogether human?” The story of his defeated 
aspiration toward life is humorous, but not funny; rather, it is pa- 
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thetic. It is not tragic, for tragedy shows greatness destroyed, where- 
as pathos is the effect of anything which shows feebleness frustrated. 
Most of Hawthorne’s tales show evil thus in a pathetic, not tragic, 
aspect. Nevertheless, a pathetic story has its share of poignancy for 
anyone skilled in envisioning possibilities—in observing the discrep- 
ancy between a man’s dream of what might be, and his perception of 
what is, his own lot. This poignancy fails in “Feathertop” only be- 
cause he does not convince us that he is a human character and be- 
cause he consequently fails to enlist our sympathy. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Ash Hauler 


By C. Wires HAtiock 


The ashes-man comes singing, ever gay; 
A grimy wag, a grinning, black buffoon, 
He wambles jauntily from nine till noon 
‘To heave and cart my furnace-dross away. 
The ashes-man is old and gaunt and gray; 
He speaks of going over Jordan soon; 
But he will grin and jocularly croon 
Some droll refrain on his departing day. 


For he has learned a philosophic theme 
Whereby to ballast gain and bolster loss, 
He counts his toil the enterprise supreme, 
Since all things human come to dust and dross— 
And after every mighty tower crashes, 
Men such as he must haul away the ashes. 


Current Thought 


Nore—The following is the Editor’s translation from the French of a por- 
tion of an article in Harmonie by Professor André Lalande of the Sor- 
bonne and editor of the well-known Vocabulaire Philosophique. 


“The concept of personalism seems, at first, to have encountered opposition 
with the American public. One of the best-known personalists, Professor Eos. 
Brightman, disciple of B. P. Bowne, wrote in 1921 in the Methodist Review an 
article on ‘The Unpopularity of Personalism: But a short time afterward, on 
the contrary, it has grown to be a designation as current as those of pragmatism 
or of humanism; it has, in the meantime, assumed a variety of forms which tes- 
tify to its vitality: the pluralistic personalism of Brightman himself who boldly 
sacrifices the character of the absolute and infinity attributed to the Deity, and 
which seems irreconcilable with a true personality; ‘methodological person- 
alism; ‘evolutionist personalism} and still others. One section of the American 
Philosophical Association carries the name of The Personalist Group. Profes- 
sor Albert C. Knudson, Dean of the Theological Faculty of Boston, wrote in 
1927 a little book entitled The Philosophy of Personalism dedicated above all 
to the defense of personalism such as B. P. Bowne meant. He describes it: ‘the 
doctrine which finds in the unity of self-consciousness, in the self-identity and 
free activity of the person, the key to the nature of reality and the solution of 
the ultimate problems of philosophy: 

“In all this Boston personalism, metaphysical questions do in fact hold the 
first place. The normative aspect is, on the contrary, more accentuated in the 
Review, The Personalist, which has appeared at Los Angeles for [more than] 
thirty years, and the Editor of which, Professor Ralph T. Flewelling, is the 
author of a well-known work, Creative Personality (1926). In an article of his 
Review which appeared in January 1949, he recalled that the great struggle of 
our era, world-wide and social, is essentially a conflict between different con- 
cepts of man, the degree of value they attach to the person. The disorders and 
disastrous conflicts of which we are witnesses can end only if we arrive at a 
clear view that every person possesses an intrinsic value, respect for which is of 
the foremost importance for all other members of society. The division of 
labor tends at the time to reduce persons to the rank of simple individuals and 
to segregate them into parties and classes which removes their intellectual and 
moral autonomy. The solution is to set in full light the opposition of the one to 
the other. “Personalism is at antipodes to individualism} as ordinarily under- 
stood, in everything assuming above all the economic point of view which is 
only a principle of division and antagonism. 

“His theory is that ‘man in order to achieve the highest self-expression as 
well as the complete self-possession, must subordinate his individuality and 
his faculties entirely to the common good or to God? That distinction and that 


1 Bulletin Mensuel, Avril-Mai-Juin 1950, Rue du Village, Tanger, Maroc. pp. 1-3. 
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doctrine are the only means of reconciling the two great insights glimpsed by 
the Orient and the Occident: the profound wisdom of renunciation, and the 
inviolable dignity of the person. 

“Meanwhile, personalism, having reached such amplitude in the United 
States, has reflowered vigorously in France with the work of Emmanuel 
Mounier whose Manifeste au Service du Personnalisme published in 1936 cre- 
ated great universal interest. What constituted its power is that it lays aside all 
metaphysics and all cosmic history in order to concentrate on the moral and so- 
cial point of view. ‘We call personalistic; said he, ‘any doctrine, any civilization 
affirming the primacy of the person over material needs and collective devices 
which support his development. It is possible to have many personalisms: but 
their common character at this time is their Opposition to totalitarian doctrines 
such as communism or fascism for which the individual counts as nothing in 
the face of collective units such as the nation, the race, the class, and any other 
section of the bourgeois civilization in which the individual protects his inde- 
pendence, but which is detrimental to the formation of personality for want 
of that communion of spiritual likeness which religion has almost completely 
ceased to maintain between its members. For if the person is a single part of 
one independent unit it is nonetheless necessary that he should become a part 
of one community and a participant in one moral life which is not that of an 
organism but of a company of spirits, where the superior values are the same 
for all or at least which they can and should realize: ” 

Mounier acknowledged the American priority to the term in various 
writings and in perhaps his latest work, Le Personnalisme,? states: 


The term “personalism” is one of recent use. Utilized in 1903 by 
Renouvier to characterize his philosophy, it afterward fell into disuse. 
Many Americans employed the term since Walt Whitman in his 
Democratic Vistas (1867). 


Having, in a former number of The Personalist, criticized the failure of 
the revised Vocabulaire Technique et Critique de la Philosophie edited by 
Professor Lalande, to include a reference to American personalism, we appre- 
ciate all the more the magnanimity of this article in Harmonie and the prospect 
that the Vocabulaire will be amended in another edition. 


Reel ae 


2Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1950, p. 5. 


Notes and Discussions 


EUROPE FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A SUBSCRIBER 


On my trip to Europe in June and July when I visited France and England, be- 
sides dedicating a few days to Rome via Switzerland, I was impressed in Paris 
by the little difference in appearance between today and 1937. Of course, the 
tourist sees very little of the difficulties the average Frenchman has to face. To 
get a sailing permit at the prefecture, the station reminded me a bit of some 
scenes in Gian-Carlo Menotti’s play ““The Consul” and plenty of documents 
seem to be required for the various contingencies of life. People who had vis- 
ited France two years earlier were astonished by the great recovery. American 
films and Coca Cola were seen everywhere. The fondness of the Frenchman to 
sit in the afternoon before his house for a little chat is much in evidence and a 
big percentage of the population would like to retire early in life from activity 
and live from pensions or the proceeds of a small capital investment. This and 
the fact that the people are great individualists make it difficult for the com- 
munists to gain further in strength. On the other hand, you have an infinity of 
parties making a positive government policy very difficult to achieve. Art plays 
as great a role as ever in France and some people see in the Schuman Plan signs 
of an awakening leadership for Europe, crossing frontiers and drawing all na- 
tions together, perhaps helped by the philosophy of Emmanuel Mounier whose 
ideas after his death are further developed by his successors in L’Esprit, ferti- 
lized by exchanges of articles with The Personalist, much in contrast with the 
pessimistic rationalism of other thinkers. 

To England I flew by “Air France? the same line I used on my travels to and 
from America and on the continent with great satisfaction. Everywhere one 
was confronted with signs of the austerity program that a less disciplined na- 
tion would not have accepted without a good deal of grumbling. In the cities 
one saw everywhere workmen repairing, cleaning, and painting houses, but as 
to construction there is still a tremendous amount to be done and the com- 
plaints of red tape and endless bureaucratic interference are great. Some four 
million houses were damaged or destroyed by enemy action that especially had 
singled out London’s Eastside. On the other hand, the government insists that 
it has put housing under the foremost priorities, curtailing as far as permissible, 
food imports by rationing, etc. In a museum, I think the National Galleries, 
I saw plans for modern buildings but not of the skyscraper type. The loss of 
taxes and rent, etc., must be enormous. Modern machinery is coming into more 
and more use. In the countryside one could see it too and some must have come 
from America. One could see many fields with ripening grain. As cattle are 
kept in the meadows, manure must be rare. The highways seem to be in good 
shape, though not meant for very fast travel. The subway or underground has 
a very complicated network beneath London, but works with the greatest ef- 
ficiency and comfort for the traveler. To regain its former importance, the 
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Times, at least as to looks, must change a bit. Advertisements by the hundreds 
are placed on the front page. 

On week ends one could see at railroad stations endless queues to which the 
European is accustomed since the war and which consume the time and energy 
of the people. I was shocked at the scarcity of soap and napkins. The railroad 
stock, especially for freight transport, looks, in part, old and in need of modern 
design. On passenger cars one felt sometimes as if some parts were outworn. Of 
course, there was also modern equipment and I liked the sleeping compartment 
for one person very much. The next election will show if the people are satis- 
fied with the socialistic program of the Labor Party but many believe they will 
return to the capitalistic system in a modified form. 

In Italy one felt that in the last centuries the people have been much poorer 
than the French or British. In Rome I was enraptured by the beauty of the ruins 
in the center of the city, the many churches, palaces, and statues without par of 
what I had known before. In all countries, I was overwhelmed by the immense 
amount of art treasures stored away in churches, palaces, museums, and gal- 
leries of beautiful architecture. 

Until now, under American pressure and Fortune’s frown, they are trying 
to adopt the political experience of this nation into building up a new society 
after having nearly wrecked the old one through greed of conquest. Too many 
vested interests probably have also impeded the full development of the ma- 
chine age, which will not make a slave of the person but liberate him from back- 
breaking tasks. The lot of the “hausfrau” cannot be compared with that of the 
American woman who plays from day to day a more important role in the ac- 
tivities of the nation, though the homelife might become endangered sometimes. 

Switzerland is one shining exception, little affected by two world wars 
about it. 

W. T. DEININGER 
El Salvador 


* * * 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT BROADCAST 

As previously noted in the columns, the State Department requested Per- 
sonalist articles by Professors Stern and Sanborn for international broad- 
casting. Now a third such permission is asked for an article by Editor 
Flewelling which was printed in The Personalist and later formed a chapter 
of the Science, Philosophy, and Religion Work, Conflicts of Power in Modern 
Culture as “Mediating Concepts in World Culture? It was reprinted also in 
the International House Quarterly for Spring 1950. 


* * * 
BOUQUET 
“It must give you deep satisfaction to get out such a number as that last one 


of The Personalist [Autumn 1950]. It quite thrilled me to read it. I shall keep 
it as defining the matter for our country?’ 


Along the Bookshelf 


REASON IN THE ART OF LIVING 


Tue PuiLosopHy OF PERSONALISM. By Albert C. Knudson. Boston University 
Press, Boston, 1949. Pp. 438. $2.75. (Reprint) 


Anyone who takes the trouble to examine the latest general catalogue of 
American books in print will undoubtedly be appalled by the ghostly list of 
irreplaceable volumes that are no longer available over the counter. The 
standard writings of Royce, for example, are exhausted and all of Bowne’s 
are missing. One of the important works of this class is Professor Knudson’s 
The Philosophy of Personalism, originally published in 1927. This volume has 
served uniquely as the only comprehensive account of a movement that has 
received within this century a name of its own. Renouvier introduced the 
term “personalism” as a technical and systematic label back in 1901, and shortly 
thereafter it was seriously adopted, in chronological order, by Stern in Ger- 
many and Calkins and Bowne in the United States. In Knudson’s work the 
whole movement is historically reviewed and the “typical” personalism of 
Bowne is systematically considered in the light of doctrines and criticisms 
of competing schools of current thought; and it will continue to be of use to 
all students of the personalistic movement, not only for the thoroughness of 
its analysis but also because of the painstaking clarity with which it is written. 
Had there been opportunity for a thorough revision, no doubt it would have 
been considerably amplified. During the past quarter century much water 
has flowed down the speculative stream. The problem of time has taken on 
a new significance and requires reconsideration from the personalistic stand- 
point (Bowne’s statements on this subject, derived from Kant, were somewhat 
obscure and inadequate), and the subject of values has become one of major 
importance. In our own era, moreover, ethical, social, political, and economic 
questions have assumed vital interest. Perhaps, too, it is not beside the point 
to suggest that some reappraisal of the concept of God as “person” needs to 
be made to escape the charge that Bowne’s system was somewhat monarch- 
istic and lacking in the mystical overtones that have been preserved in tradi- 
tional trinitarianism. It is also possible that “typical” personalism, i. e., the 
Bownean tradition, has been too closely identified with a Kantian type of 
epistemology that is now somewhat out of favor, and hence that its theory 
of knowledge needs to be loosened up a bit. It is obvious, moreover, that some 
reference would have been made, in a revision, to the French type of per- 
sonalism that is identified currently with Roman Catholic humanism. What 
would have been chiefly important in a revision, however, would have been 
a more cautious appraisal of Renouvier’s personalism from the standpoint of 
his subjective, ethical, and voluntaristic method. With respect to what Knud- 
son aptly calls the “valuational argument” in idealism, amplified credit should 
have been given both to Renouvier and to his American disciple, William 
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James. There is considerable evidence, in fact, that Bowne got his own later 
impetus away from a severe rationalism from pragmatism. The suggestion that 
Renouvier’s personalism does not make freedom “so basal, so central, and so 
decisive in his system as did Bowne” (152) is misleading since the former’s 
system is oriented in freedom, both epistemologically and ontologically, and 
the persistent and elaborate exposition of this position by him is scarcely 
rivaled in modern thought. For example, in Les Dilemmes de la Métaphysique 
Pure, published in 1901, a work in which “personalism” was first used as a 
systematic term seriously adopted to mark one of the two fundamental 
ontological positions, freedom is specifically declared to be the primary 
point of departure in speculation and science alike; and in the final sentence. 
of this work, he declares that freedom is “the principle of knowledge?’ 

The reprint of Knudson’s work, as it stands, however, serves a unique 
purpose, and our gratitude is due Boston University Press for its decision to 
republish. Incidentally, the price of this book is exceptionally moderate. 


WILBuR LONG 


REASON IN THE Art oF Livine. By James Bissett Pratt. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1949. Pp. xiv-303. $3.25. 


Pratt’s Reason in the Art of Living glows with the sincerity of his lovable 
character which to our human sensibilities passed all too soon from the field 
of mortal vision. As Hocking writes in the introduction: “His words reached 
us fortified by his fortitude, strong, humane, clear, conveying unbroken con- 
fidence in the values for which he lived, in particular the value of truth won 
by a reason loyal to its own criteria’ In this work he has left us the legacy of 
one of the clearest and soundest works that has yet been written on ethics. 
It is not as extensive as many of such volumes are, but it goes directly to the 
point, and it covers the field in a satisfying manner. Mrs. Pratt has done well 
to publish this final work from his hand for it furnishes a most desirable text 
in ethics for the undergraduate student. 

The author asks, “What is the good?” and counters the usual answers like 
“following one’s conscience”; “doing the will of God”; “obeying the moral 
law”; “the categorical imperative, by showing how these easy absolutistic 
concepts must be brought to the concrete before they can be safely followed. 
Conscience may be unenlightened, or distorted by social habit, the Divine 
Will must be discovered, not in the immediate impulses of the individual, but 
submitted to the larger relations of the greatest good to the greatest number, 
the response to the categorical imperative must be tempered by reason. Even 
value as self-realization must be questioned to determine which is the supreme 
value. In the final analysis only choices can be moral, and morality is the con- 
crete act of a particular person in an actual situation, choosing the best. 
Absolute standards may guide but cannot remove the necessity for consider- 
ing the special factors in each situation. 
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It would be nice if there were no such difficulties, no such uncertain- 
ties. It would be nice if we lived in a world where ethical theory could 
present us with an infallible yardstick for telling us our duty in each 
emergency. And doubtless the natural desire for infallible guidance 
is one of the motives that have led so many men to believe in a nice 
little world with a nice little moral yardstick. Such a yardstick is 
promised by the Absolute Conscience theory, by the Will of God 
theory (when combined with belief in literal inspiration), by any 
authoritative and specific list of Commandments. (215) 


The author preferred to speak of the person rather than of the “‘self? 
because “person” means the “self” with its character, and personality is not 
something with which one is born but which he achieves. 


The important distinction between men is not to be found by asking 
whether they love themselves but rather in the questions, How large 
is the self they love? (243) . .. Ultimately a man’s morality comes 
down to the answer he can give to the question: How big a man are 
you? (244) ... Ina profound sense love is the fulfilment of the Law. 
(249) ... He who has identified himself with God’s truth and God’s 
kingdom is already saved and may well accept with equanimity and 
with a song anything that can come. (252) 


Rav Tok 


A History or ANCIENT AND MepievaL PuiLosopuy. By Frederick Mayer. 
American Book Company, New York, 1950. Pp. xii-546. $5.00. 


That courses in the history of philosophy have suffered eclipse in recent cur- 
ricula has been in large part due to the absence of interesting texts and also 
to traditional and uninteresting formats which have largely characterized their 
printing. So many histories have indeed been written and the task has appeared 
so colossal that few have had the courage to do more than to translate histories 
for the most part from German authors. The result has been to put the course 
of philosophy out of tune with the modern age. Such books as have employed 
the modern slant have hardly been systematic enough to use as a text for 
undergraduate classes. Ueberweg, Windelband, and Erdmann were too com- 
plete and advanced for the average college senior, since custom had postponed 
the history of philosophy to the final year. Thilly’s and Perry’s translation of 
Weber’s History, with Philosophy Since 1860 has stood almost alone in the 
field of popular instruction with the possible exception of Cushman. Rogers has 
seemed too brief, and all of these have become rather outmoded. Of recent 
publications there is Will Durant’s very superficial Story of Philosophy with 
a journalistic tang and the complete omission of the thousand years of philo- 
sophical development which were basic to the concepts of modern civiliza- 
tion. Only recently has B. A. G. Fuller’s History of Philosophy, Ancient, 
Medieval and Modern, appeared in modern terminology with the breadth of 
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contemporary life in it to command immediate and almost universal American 
acceptance as an undergraduate text. 

Another text which will strongly commend itself to contemporary teachers 
is this History of Ancient and Medieval Philosophy by Frederick Mayer of 
the University of Redlands. While Professor Fuller wrote his work during 
his occupancy of a chair at the University of Southern California, the same 
university can add something to its pride in Fuller’s success by the fact that 
Mayer is one of its recent graduates both as Bachelor and Doctor. 

Many will appreciate this newest venture in the field for its friendliness 
toward idealistic concepts, for it has long been the habit of materialistic 
writers while claiming strict neutrality, to deprecate perhaps unconsciously, 
though surely, all but the materialistic view. Perhaps the best illustration of 
this is to be found in the view of Greek philosophy as interpreted by such 
writers as Gomperz, Burnet, Zeller, and others who were so convinced that 
spiritualistic notions were the marks of early primitivism, that the plain indi- 
cations of spiritualistic utterances on the part of such writers as the early 
Greeks must be twisted into materialistic content because opposed to the 
religious primitivism of the age. 

While Mayer has not fallen into this error, he has been fair to all sides by 
keeping faith with the historical facts. The most significant factor of his 
treatment is the up-to-date relationship of the development of ideas of the 
past with those of the contemporary age. This is done with a lucidity and 
clarity that makes interesting reading without yielding to the cheapness which 
characterized Durant’s treatment. That which in many histories has relegated 
the most interesting parts of the narrative to unreadable footnotes becomes a 
part of the text in this volume, adding interest without, in our judgment, 
detracting from the scholarship. This is surely so if erudition is shown by 
simplicity and attractiveness of style, so often wanting and so certainly the 
evidence of the pedantic. 

Dr. Mayer is to be congratulated on a significant achievement in the 
production of this volume to be followed before the appearance in print of 
this review by a second volume on modern philosophy. The American Book 
Company is to be congratulated on so fine a format in a work destined for 


immediate success. 
phan WA fe 


SymBoL AND METAPHOR IN HUMAN EXPERIENCE. By Martin Foss. Princeton 
Univeristy Press, Princeton, 1949. Pp. 205. $3.00. 


The title of this volume is one of the most pregnant and intriguing topics that 
can engage contemporary thought. The volume itself is not precisely what 
we expect from the cover but it is nevertheless concerned, in a somewhat 
sketchy and preliminary way, with fundamentals. The symbol-metaphor 
contrast is a semantically pointed form of the well-known opposition between 
prose and poetry, utility and value, matter and spirit, space and time, fact and 
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truth, science and religion (or ontology), the understanding and “reason,’ 
concepts and ideas, intellect and intuition, analysis and synthesis, description 
and creative imagination, etc. Symbolization is the method of utility, abstrac- 
tion, science, practicality, pedestrian intelligence; it is the method that takes 
the part for the whole, of confusing reductive concepts with the richness of 
the real. Metaphorical method, on the contrary, is the pressure towards whole- 
ness, richness, actuality, concreteness, reality, life, personality, and God. Ina 
brief but highly stimulating way, the author explores the process of symbolic 
reduction, the role of metaphor and myth, and their respective functions in 
the fields of art, law, and ethics. Quite properly he pushes into a single class, 
as Bergson has recently done, the methods of the “schools; i.e., empiricism and 
rationalism, and opposes to it the imaginative, intuitive or mystical method of 
actuality. (Professor Foss has succeeded the late Rufus Jones in the chair of 
philosophy at Haverford College.) This book is unusual, manifests a peculiar 
power of analysis, and is rich in apergus. The prosaic-minded are likely to pass 
it by as poetry or mystique rather than significant thought; that is, of course, 
the unfortunate consequence of the fact that they are prosaists. The style of 
writing is condensed, metaphoric, analogical, and it is replete with terms not 
precisely defined. The author riots in such words as “infinite, “ritual) “eter- 
nity,’ and the like; and until the specific meaning involved is puzzled out, the 
reader is somewhat bewildered. ‘To say that science is ritual, for example, is a 
significant and forceful observation if the reader understands, it is supposed, 
that we have in this analogy with religious ceremonialism the pragmatic and 
operational account of science as regarded from the standpoint of an idealistic 
or mystical metaphysics. From this viewpoint, however, this stylistic method 
is correct and stimulating, since it frees the mind from the tendency to trans- 
late verbal marks and abstract concepts into spatialized and pictorial realities. 
If the world is essentially poetry, then a poetic method is obviously most 
adequate. 


W.L. 


TREATISE ON VaLueEs. By Samuel L. Hart. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1949. Pp. 165. $3.75. 

This volume restates in a simple and brief manner the general philosophy of 
values that is associated with the name of John Dewey. It lays down a funda- 
mental distinction between immediate likings or preferences and those that 
are the product of judgment, i.e., reasonable and deliberate choice; and it 
defends both the objectivity, factuality, and relativity of values which gives 
them a status identical in principle with the facts of the natural and social 
sciences, Likewise eschewing “idealism” and metaphysics, the outcome is a 
positivistic, temporalistic, and dynamic humanism. The author’s viewpoint 
and purpose are perhaps adequately indicated from his own words: 


We have a very modest aim in this study: to clarify value-concepts, to 
understand their objectivity, relativity, as conditioned by shifting 
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physical and social factors, and to comprehend that there cannot be 
any other court of appeal than experience adjudicated by reason. We 
shall expose metaphysical indulgings as play on words, and shall point 
to the harm thinkers may cause by talking about absolute values as 
immutable essences. Such speculations are of dubious worth and 
usually lead to retrogression. (11f.) 


At times the author, like others of his faith, creeps suspiciously near the notion 
of an absolute value standard as, for example, when he makes the distinction 
between “men of small calibre” who are satisfied with the trifling and insig- 
nificant as opposed to “great men” who choose the larger and the profounder. 
(86) A viewpoint, long exploded, is accepted that a genetic approach to the 
study of values automatically cancels the possibility of their ontological and 
absolute status. (13, 115) This gets the cart before the horse, since the validity 
of a method is properly determined by its object and not the nature of the 
object by the method. Although there is nothing novel in this work, and 
although the discussion of aesthetic, moral, and religious values is scarcely 
profound, it may be found useful to those who have been captured by the 
trivial account of values with which logical positivists sometimes needlessly 
let themselves get tangled up and it will serve to enlighten those who are 
inclined to adopt a nihilistic and capricious attitude towards the whole prob- 
lem. Unfortunately, like most of the books published by the Philosophical 
Library, this one is somewhat overpriced. Perhaps, if in the interests of busi- 
ness such works are expensive in terms of the available field of purchase, it 
would be wise to reduce the price by issuing the series in paper covers. 


W.L. 


Tue HuMAN VENTURE IN SEX, Love, AnD Marruace. By Peter A. Bertocci. As- 
sociation Press, New York, 1950. Pp. 143. $2.50. 


While biologists, physicians, psychologists, psychiatrists, and sociologists have 
offered a plethora of advice on this primordial and persistent problem, with 
considerable light and some darkness, philosophers have been rather modest in 
offering their wisdom about it. Professor Bertocci, of Boston University, in 
this little volume intended primarily for young people, however, shows that 
what is too often overlooked is the fact that this, like all other fundamental 
problems, is essentially ethical and not medical. The sex problem is ultimately 
one of achieving a quality of sustained experience and the integration of one 
system of interests with many others into lives possessed of abiding dignity, 
satisfaction, thoughtfulness, mutual loyalty, and sincere courtesy. The four 
chapters, indicative of the contents, are “The Significance of Petting in Ado- 
lescence” “The Place of Sexual Intercourse in Human Experience,’ “Are We 
Expecting Too Much from Human Nature?” and “Some Roots of Creative 
Marriage?’ The discussion is sane, realistic, honest, appreciative of the rich pos- 
sibilities of life, and in the finest mode of the American tradition. ‘To keep the 
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argument universal in significance, reference to religious doctrine is omitted. 
Incidentally, the author offers some pertinent and critical observations on the 


Kinsey report. 
vee Weis 


HuManisM As A Puttosopry. By Corliss Lamont. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1949. Pp. 368. $3.75. 


This is an excellent presentation of the backgrounds, affiliations, and main em- 
phases of the philosophy of naturalistic humanism. It is clearly written without 
equivocation or ambiguity. The chapters constitute an expansion of a philoso- 
phy course taught at Columbia University, 1946-1949. 

Lamont defines modern humanism as “a philosophy of joyous service for 
the greater good of all humanity in this natural world and according to the 
methods of reason and democracy’ He states its eight central propositions in 
the first chapter and then proceeds to trace something of its history from the 
Greek Sophists to the contemporary Ethical Culture Society. Obviously he can 
touch the highlights only, but his intent is clear—to show “that some of the 
most illustrious minds of the past have been in essence Humanist?” 

Many of the positive emphases of humanism can be found in the great re- 
ligions of the world, Oriental as well as Occidental. In its negations humanism 
as a philosophy is somewhat less persuasive because of its tendency to fall into 
the error of the supernaturalistic traditions—the error of speaking dogmatically 
on matters that are at best open to further inquiry and honest debate. If hu- 
manism is to remain experimental and exploratory, it cannot afford the indul- 
gence of talking about conclusions so much as method and attitude. The rejec- 
tion of other metaphysical conclusions does not eliminate the metaphysical 
question. 

Humanism is most persuasive in its rejection of authoritarianism in all forms 
in the name of a democracy defined to mean “an ever increasing participation 
by human beings throughout the earth in the abundant goods of this existence?’ 
One of those goods is man’s faculty for reason and contemplation. Man grows 
most adequately when he learns how to use that faculty. Democracy in the 
learning process thus leads on to civil liberties, economic democracy, industrial 
democracy—as well as political and social democracy. The book concludes 
with a discussion on humanism and democracy and a humanist civilization. A 
selected bibliography of humanist writings is included. 


FLoyp H. Ross 


Arstuetics. A Study of the Fine Arts in Theory and Practice. By James K. 
Feibleman. Duell, Sloane & Pearce, New York, 1949. Pp. xi-463. $5.00. 


This book attacks the inexhaustible and elusive topic of art through a sequence 
of brilliant and highly rewarding essays which were written, as the author in- 
forms us, “from a consistent plan, by a deliberate method, and with a view to 
their eventual publication together?’ Art is so vast a universe not only of reali- 
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zations but also of potentialities and assumptions that the reader will be grateful 
not to be presented in this instance with a systematic treatment that leaves him 
with all the problems solved and all the questions answered. Art, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, admits of only one solution and one answer, namely, an ade- 
quate experience on the ontological level. And no systematic treatment with 
definitions of “beauty” will do justice to the essence of art which is existential 
(“unbeautiful”) and not logical. 

Now Professor Feibleman, who does us the favor not to give hard and fast 
answers and to pretend that he has solved all the problems, will, however, vig- 
orously deny that a logical treatment of aesthetics is impossible. Though right- 
ly, and successfully, operating on the “ontological level}’ he is nevertheless a 
thoroughgoing Apollonian in the sense in which Nietzsche has established the 
term; and the Dionysian elements, or what Feibleman calls “the dark powers of 
irrationality: the manic, the chthonic and the oracular?’ have their meaning 
only in so far as they serve to prove “the ultimate rationality of the world 
which does not admit absolutes or ultimates to adhere to anything except un- 
limited reason?’ 


Thus we find the author strictly opposed to a line of thought—roughly 
characterized by names such as William Blake, Nietzsche, André Malroux 
(whose Psychologie de Art has recently appeared in an English translation), 
and Gottfried Benn—according to which art draws the curtain, for a moment, 
from the unspeakable powers which human reason is busy veiling with its in- 
terested inquiries. It is true, in a chapter called “The Psychology of the Artist,’ 
Feibleman shows a remarkable understanding for the Dionysian position, there 
he recognizes the subconscious as a premise for “the placing of data in new re- 
lations and the seeing of new connections between things: “In chaos all things 
rub shoulders with all things”; and further he describes the seizure of these new 
combinations: “The act is a sudden one, dynamic, and even frenzied” In the 
same page he quotes with approval two statements by Mozart and Beethoven 
which are a telling testimony for the fact that, within the creative shock, the 
category of time vanishes. Yet, maintains Feibleman, in the long run it is not the 
spontaneous, man-devouring onrush of the creative momentum that decides 
the value of a work of art, but orderliness. (“Perfect relations of parts in a 
whole’) 

It is the paradox of Feibleman’s Aesthetics that a thesis which in the hands 
of a lesser man would not escape the deadly pallor of Philistinism, is presented 
with an elegance and daring that warms the heart of layman and scholar alike. 
What else but originality and even whimsicality can you expect from a book 
that has chapters called, for instance, “The Concave Favor”? And it certainly 
proves the basic anti-Philistinism of the book that in a chapter “(Human Life as 
a Fine Art” a character appears with the name of Mike Romanoff who, I un- 
derstand, keeps a restaurant in the Hollywood area. The same catholicity of 
outlook is borne out everywhere and we gain thereby when dealing with time- 
honored puzzles like “The Meaning of Tragedy,’ the “Art of Dance,’ or the 
role of chaos in literature. Professor Feibleman has an unorthodox and refresh- 
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ing way about such matters that easily convinces the reader that he holds a 
book of uncommon quality in his hands. 

Whether the reader will also be convinced by the philosophy of the book 
depends on his individuality. There is a chapter “The Hypothesis of Aesthetic 
Measure” where the possibility of qualitative mathematics is envisaged. This 
reviewer is inclined indignantly to repudiate such a notion, but, at the same 
time, to admire the courage to hold it. Novalis, after all, wrote that mathematics 
is the language of the gods. But then, Novalis, was a romanticist while Feible- 
man is a Classicist. Classicists, according to his own definition, are striving for 
what ought-to-be. It is doubtful whether there “ought-to-be? outside of para- 
doxical statements, a mathematical basis for measuring artistic value. Yet Pro- 
fessor Feibleman thinks it quite desirable and, in view of the high degree of 
competence so generally demonstrated in his book, the least we should con- 
cede him is that he is entitled to his opinion. 

Claremont, California RICHARD HERTZ 


New Frontiers or Psycuotocy. By Nicholas de Vore. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1949. Pp. vi-143. $3.00. 


Both technical philosophers as well as technical psychologists will be glad they 
do not possess passports permitting them to cross these “new frontiers” of psy- 
chology. The terrain looks misty and confused and littered with vague specu- 
lations, ad hominem arguments, dogmatic ipse dixits, and more animus than 
light. The following paragraph selected almost at random will serve as a fairly 
representative specimen of the conceptual framework within which De Vore 
operates in order to supply his readers with a glimpse of the “new frontiers”; 


The spiritual purposive Individuality that has brought under his com- 
plete subjection the physical Personality and its desires and tastes, will 
be able to supply channels through which all of the power urges can 
be transmuted and directed into constructive channels. Failing to do 
so, the Personality will be influenced in the task of directing the 
power urges by a Desire nature that bears little or no relationship to 
the Purposiveness of the Individuality. It is under conditions such as 
this that the power urges are likely to develop their less favorable 
facets, involving the entire super-organization in acts to which penal- 
ties are automatically attached. (43) 


One may endorse De Vore’s general objective of inducing psychologists to 
emancipate themselves from undue preoccupation with sterile problems of 
mechanism and yet question his strategy in striving to influence them by this 
kind of writing. D. B. Kien 


A Puttosopny or Lire. By Richard N. Bender. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1949. Pp. xi-250. $3.75. 


The author is Director of Religious Life and Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
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at Baker University, Baldwin City, Kansas. His book, professedly, is not for 
philosophers. Nor is it intended for use by classes of philosophy majors. Instead 
it endeavors to aid young men and young women to find satisfactory answers 
to disturbing questions concerning life’s meaning—questions which commonly 
bother college students whose religious concepts are challenged by what they 
learn in their science courses. 

In his own words, the author believes that “the harmonization of science 
and religion is a philosophical problem” His acquaintance with the history of 
philosophy and the older and current schools of philosophical thought is not 
paraded in his pages. But he has used it well and temptingly in writing what is 
apparently intended for textbook use and what probably is the result of re- 
peated presentation of the material to classes of college students. The objective 
is achieved in a logical and quite adequate fashion. The literary style is clear 
and unpedantic. 

There are eleven chapters, each ending with its own chapter summary and 
followed by review questions and directions for further reading. Opening 
chapters discuss the scope of the study and assert both the validity and the limi- 
tations of human reason, giving rules for the evaluation of hypotheses. Then 
there are two chapters dealing with the universe in which we live and with 
“Ourselves as Persons?’ Succeeding chapters present the pros and cons of free 
will, good and evil, the existence of God, and the possibility of knowing Him. 
“What Is Worth Living For?” and “What Is Right to Do?” are the subjects of 
Chapters 9 and 10. Here the author is at his best and the handling is exceedingly 
good. The final chapter on “The Destiny of Man” deals primarily and not con- 
vincingly with the question of human immortality. 

Suitability for textbook use is served by an interestingly contrived bibliog- 
raphy and separate indexes of persons and subjects. An appendix is devoted to 
an “Axiological Vocabulary’’ 

The otherwise pleasing format and typography of the book has been seri- 
ously impaired by slovenly proofreading which permitted page after page to 
be marred by typographical errors. 


C. A. NEYMAN 


GenerAL THEory oF Vatue. By Ralph Barton Perry. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, 1950. Pp. xvii-702. $7.50. 


It is said that the plates of Professor Perry’s classical treatise on values were 
melted up during the last war in the interests of space conservation; and thus a 
monolithic value judgment, of a type not uncommon in the sort of a world we 
live in, proved to have tragic consequences for value theory. General Theory 
of Value is a work for which there is not a substitute. In its comprehensive clas- 
sification of viewpoints and in its systematic exploitation of one viewpoint, it 
still remains in a class by itself. Ostensibly Perry’s method of arriving at a cor- 
rect definition of value is one of elimination and residues. Having applied de- 
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structive criticism to all other possible views, it is assumed that the sole remain- 
ing definition is the authentic one. The method used, however, 1s tactical; since 
what was desired from the outset was an interpretation of value which would 
be appropriate to a naturalistic metaphysics. Perry’s standpoint, as is well 
known, identifies value with any object of any interest, although if pressed he 
would presumably identify it with interestedness itself. “Interest,’ at any rate, 
is an amphibious term, since it can be understood either behavioristically or 
mentalistically. The author uses it in both ways, but the emphasis, in the last 
analysis, rests on physiology. Value, as interpreted by Perry, is ultimately a 
function of “determining tendencies,’ 7.e., neurological sets or “physiological 
dispositions.’ (202) Feeling is omitted from the descriptive account of value, 
since it is a peculiarly introspective term. Thus value, as mental or personal, is 
epiphenomenal; and its comtent can be subordinated to causal antecedents of 
which it is a function. 

Perry’s approach seems forced and academic since in the definition a con- 
sideration of actual value experience does not comprise a part of the evidence 
on which the definition is based. In other words, no check on the definition is 
made by an examination of the various types of value-experience; on the con- 
trary, the definition is first effected and then such experience is forced into the 
Procrustean bed. This seems to be an instance of the fallacy of initial predica- 
tion. The adoption of the specific method employed is guided by a purpose of 
maintaining that objects never possess a value-character intrinsically, but do so 
only as invested with it. Thus the reader is filled with some astonishment when, 
after demanding that value be considered at the outset in terms of its translation 
into space-motion equivalents, the account culminates in an expression of eth- 
ical or spiritualistic idealism (Chapter 22), which is reminiscent of the similar 
unfoldment in Spinoza’s Ethics wherein, after opening his account of good in 
terms of egotistic power-appetite, the discussion ends in the intellectual love of 
God and the Christian golden rule. 

The basic difficulty facing a naturalistic (or perhaps more properly a mate- 
rialistic) account of value is precisely that which faces the doctrine of percep- 
tion offered by subjective idealism. The latter viewpoint is consistent enough, 
but it fails to provide for the common-sense conviction that this mode of ex- 
perience is revelatory or symbolic of an external reality. Similarly, the materi- 
alistic account of value is consistent within its own theoretical circle, but it fails 
to come to grips with the common-sense conviction (embodied in the term 
“value?” valera, to be strong, be worth) that in some cases value is in some im- 
portant sense objective and normative. 

Whatever may be the objections raised against the theoretical position of- 
fered, however, Perry’s work is a classic and marks a chapter in the history of 
value studies. In comprehensiveness it has no rival, and it is assuredly one vol- 
ume that should be in every library which indicates a concern for the problem. 
The decision of Harvard University Press to republish it, therefore, is a con- 
tribution to philosophic scholarship. 

W. L. 
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Power AND Morats. By Martin J. Hillenbrand. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1949. Pp. xi-217. $3.25. 


This work supports the thesis that politics is based on principles which imply 
or are explicitly supported by systems of metaphysics and epistemology. If 
power is to be the servant of man, politics must be based on a philosophical out- 
look that gives rational sanction to the acknowledgment of the legitimate op- 
eration of moral principles. The optimistic presuppositions of liberal humani- 
tarianism and of nineteenth-century naturalism have been destroyed by actual 
history; and if good will and moral energy are to survive in political relations, 
it is obvious that they must be rationally justified and supported. Salutary poli- 
tics, concerned with the common good, must be ethical: ‘““The moral law ap- 
plies to state action just as much as to individual action” (185) Hillenbrand 
takes his stand on scholastic principles, insisting that “no system of political eth- 
ics which demands the obedience of men on the basis of moral obligation can 
have validity unless it involves certain concepts which, taken together, equal the 
natural law, no matter how reluctant men are to use that designation” (69) In 
fortifying this viewpoint by reference to historic actualities, and in exploring 
the specific problems of practical politics that confront the modern state, the 
author writes with judiciousness and succinctness in a manner that can scarcely 
avoid receiving the approbation of democratic minds. The volume provides 
working principles for practical statesmen as well as a survey of the field for 
the student. It is somewhat striking, however, that the important subject of the 
relation of the state to the church—a thorny field that is of universal concern if 
not of immediate importance to the United States—is carefully avoided in this 
work. The author, who has a rich first-hand experience of observing politics in 
action, is at present a United States foreign service officer assigned as American 
consul at Bremen. 
WL: 


Tuer PERENNIAL Scope or Puttosopny. By Karl Jaspers. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1949. Pp. 188. $3.00. 


Written as a series of public lectures for a collegiate audience, this little volume 
is Jaspers at his best. It is written with unusual clarity, when measured by the 
author’s standards, and it offers the general outlines of his system in condensed 
form. If the earlier section, dealing with the nature of philosophy and the 
grounds of speculative vision, is not entirely luminous, this is no doubt due to 
the Teutonic tradition which permits a writer to seek clarity for himself rather 
than for his readers. The relation of philosophy to religion, and an analysis of 
the strength and weakness of religion as such, however, is ey, and suc- 
cinctly presented. Similarly illuminating is Jaspers’ analysis of antiphiloso- 
phy?’ with specific examination of “demonology,’ the deification of man, and 
nihilism, all of which are contemporary movements in force. His outlook, ori- 
ented in the “existential” perspective which marks, in its own unique way, the 
fundamental distinction Kant made between the theoretical and practical, and 
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the antithetical character of the “understanding” and spiritual faith, and his 
identification of effective reason and the philosophical enterprise with the lat- 
ter, is one that is needed in the contemporary American intellectual scene 
wherein volubility seems to be associated chiefly with an outlook which is im- 
personal, “‘objective;’ mathematical, sterile, and deadly. Jaspers’ stubborn in- 
sistence that religion cannot be reconciled with philosophy, that is, with truth 
in its mature formulation, is probably an authentic expression of the European 
outlook; and if this be so, the Continental situation is scarcely other than hope- 
less, inasmuch as religion provides ethical energy and discipline that is indis- 
pensable yet which is unavailable, where ecclesiasticism is without influence 
over practical leadership and intellectuals. Fortunately the view which Jaspers 
expresses is not the undivided one of liberal nations to the west. 


W.L. 


“ILLOGICAL” POSITIVISM AND OTHERS 


MoperN ScIENCE AND Its Puttosopny. By Philipp Frank. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, 1949. Pp. 324. $4.50. 


ScIENTIFIC AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND OTHER Papers. By Max Planck. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1949. Pp. 187. $3.75. 


Wor ps 1N Cotision. By Immanuel Velikovsky. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1950. Pp. xiii-4o1. $4.50. 


It may be a mistaken sense of humor that leads us to gather so discordant a col- 
lection of treatises under a single head, but all of them assume to be scientific, 
logical, and above all things, they are “positive” each in its own direction. 

We recommend Philipp Frank’s Modern Science and Its Philosophy to all 
our readers but particularly to any who feel they have had an overdose of a 
personalistic philosophy of science. The author’s aim is to refute practically all 
those ideas relating to science for which this reviewer stands. If in our criticism 
we seem to generalize too much, it will be because that is the practice of the 
author in treating those of contrasting opinion. Professor Frank was Einstein’s 
successor at the University of Prague and one of the founders of the “Vienna 
Circle” of logical empiricism and is at present Lecturer on Physics and Mathe- 
matics at Harvard. 

The author’s primary purpose seems to be the propagation of the gospel of 
logico-positivism as a way of salvation for science which he feels at present to 
be threatened with the damnation of recognizing the reality of moral and spir- 
itual values and the possible existence of God. Of these qualities he hopes to 
prove the nonexistence by showing that they cannot be measured by the ac- 
cepted standards of science. This amounts, of course, to the claim that science 
alone yields knowledge. Some of us have difficulty in distinguishing this sort of 
assumption from the claim of ancient materialism that “all that exists is matter, 
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and all that occurs is motion?’ but “Not so” says the author, for mathematical 
formulas have replaced mechanisticism in scientific thought without in any 
way changing the concept of reality. He is especially offended at what he con- 
siders the defections in the scientific ranks of such “scientists” as he opprobi- 
ously calls them by using quotemarks, as Jeans, Eddington, and Driesch, for 
admitting there is not a necessary conflict between scientific facts and religious 
values. He spends much ammunition in derogating these men without specific 
reference to the army of outstanding scientists, Nobel prizers, and leaders 
pressing closely behind these whipping boys and needing to be included. If he 
had given but a partial list such as Pasteur, Du Noiiy, the Comptons, Millikan, 
Sherrington, Berman, E. S. Russell, Guye, Swann, Kemble, and Lillie, to men- 
tion only those names that come immediately to memory, his whole contention 
would have been refuted. When he proceeds to charge these men with “obso- 
lete science?’ a ‘return to pre-Galilean science?’ and to the “anthropomorphic 
physics of the Middle Ages;’ he makes himself ridiculous. He holds it scientific 
to step outside of science to deny God, but unscientific, on the other hand, to 
use “a metaphysical creed to bolster up some political creed that one believes 
indispensable for the well-being of mankind” This boils down to the assump- 
tion that in drawing scientifically unscientific conclusions only logico-positiv- 
ists are competent to do it. 

His proposal to unify the sciences through mathematical formulas over- 
looks altogether the nature of meaning. The “unification” is by fiat only. It was 
Bertrand Russell, counted in their number, who warned that mathematics is 
“the science in which one never knows what he is talking about, or whether 
what he is saying is true.’ Neither logico-positivism nor the Almighty himself 
can set up meanings that shall be identical for any two minds. Mathematical 
formulas help us to handle our world of scientific knowledge, but religious 
ideas also help us to handle the world of human relations. The whole set of 
these times of spiritual crisis is away from logico-positivism, which looks back- 
ward in spite of its claims, and has become little more than a resort to artificial 
respiration to save a materialism which is, as Dr. Millikan has asserted, “dead” 

This nonscientific reviewer could not make half so convincing refutation 
of Frank’s theories as is made by none other than Max Planck in his Scientific 
Autobiography and Other Papers. Here he shows how the open-minded scien- 
tist is led from a thoroughgoing materialism of the now outmoded science by 
the various recent discoveries to a new and more promising standpoint. He be- 
gins by the recognition of the place of the creative imagination in the under- 
standing of the world, a gift within the personality as real as any other fact. He 
takes up the paradoxical problems of science, such as conservation of energy 
versus entropy, the particle and wave theories of the electron, the mind-body 
relationship, as “phantom problems” growing out of the contrasting aspects of 
reality and illustrated as well in the apparent conflict between religion and 
science. Though science and religion, in their ultimate effects, are headed for 
the same goal, the recognition of an omnipotent Intellect ruling the universe, 
yet they are basically different both in their starting points and methods. (76) 
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This does not mean, however, that religion is wanting in authority: 


Truthfulness, this noblest of human virtues, is authoritative even here 
over a well-defined domain, within which its moral commandment 
acquires an absolute meaning. .. . This is probity to one’s own self, 
before one’s own conscience. Under no circumstances can there be in 
this domain the slightest moral compromise, the slightest moral justi- 
fication for the smallest deviation. . . . These absolute values in a sci- 
ence and ethics are the ones whose pursuit constitutes the true task of 
every intellectually alert and active human being .. . as for the evalu- 
ation of the worth of this work, there is an infallible, time-honored 
measure, a phrase which pronounces the final, authoritative judgment 
for all times: By their fruits ye shall know them! (78-79) 


The author’s opinion of “scientific logic” is expressed in the statement that 
“scientific logic cannot deduce anything else from given presuppositions than 
can the ordinary logic of untrained common sense.’ (88-89) His discussion of 
what is meant by the “real” world is illuminative, and points out the swift 
changes in the definition of reality that take place with each important discov- 
ery. But, withal, these changes must recognize that “the continual displacement 
of one world picture by another is dictated by no human whim nor fad, but by 
an irresistible force} (98) which demands the assumption of a creative intelli- 
gence. Contrary to Frank’s ruling out of metaphysics, Planck asserts that just 
“as there is a material object behind every sensation, so there is a metaphysical 
reality behind everything that human experience shows to be real” (101) The 
existence of this backlying reality “is indicated again and again, with compell- 
ing clarity, not only in practical life, but also by the labors of science?’ (102) 
The ultimate reality is metaphysical. (107) “We see ourselves governed all 
through life by a higher power, whose nature we shall never be able to define 
from the viewpoint of exact science. Yet no one who thinks can ignore it” (117) 
“The greatest good that no power in the world can take from us, .. . is integrity 
of soul? (1 19) He declares atheism to be destructive of the most valuable treas- 
ures of our civilization, “but—what is Worse—would annihilate the very hope 
for a better future.’ Of positivism he remarks that “its activity is essentially 
critical, its glance is directed backward? (172) His closing words leave no 
doubt as to meaning: 


Religion and natural science do have a point of contact in the issue 
concerning the existence and nature of a supreme power ruling the 
world. ... Thus nothing stands in our way—and our instinctive intel- 
lectual striving for a unified world picture demands it—from identify- 
ing with each other the two everywhere active and yet mysterious 
forces: the world order of natural science and the God of religion. 
.. Io the religious person, God is directly and immediately given. 
182-3) 
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Velikovsky’s Worlds in Collision is a phenomenon of our times. Holding its 
place as first among nonfiction best sellers indicates something of the hysteria 
and the catastrophic fears unleashed upon the present generation. Many would 
classify it as “fiction” rather than as nonfiction because, passing over the usual 
procedure of scientific exactness, it seems to revel in hearsay and conjecture. 
‘To the scientific mind it will appear that nothing seems too wild nor improbable 
to be asserted here as fact. Yet it does disclose how much that science itself had 
once pronounced indubitable must now be classed as false constructs of the 
human mind. 

The author bases his arguments on two events or two series of events in 
Jewish history long assumed by many to be legendary, and which gather about 
the escape of the Jews from Egypt about 1500 B.c., attended by a remarkable 
series of portents and miracles which the writer attempts to confirm as serious 
history. The other series of events took place in the eighth and seventh cen- 
turies, and deal particularly with Joshua’s command for the sun to stand still 
while he slaughtered the enemies of Israel. The attempted “proof” of these 
events hinges on the production of similar legends from corresponding times in 
the folk lore of ancient peoples and tribes, and these are marshaled in over- 
whelming number. The research they indicate among all available races and 
tongues is truly astonishing, but is it convincing? Yes, it will be for those who 
want to believe, who feel it necessary to maintain the historical character of all 
the Bible in order to sustain faith in its religious message; to the dogmatic scien- 
tist it will be for scorn; to the man of real faith who finds belief in the spiritual 
nature of the universe actually fulfilled in his living experience, there will seem 
no need to bolster physical miracles in order to justify spiritual reality. To the 
man of average intelligence and not too great credulity, the theories broached 
call for far more exact and carefully considered evidence, and a more specific 
calendar of events. 


Ret Us Be 


Tue Matuematicat Anatysis or Locic. By George Boole. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1948. Pp. 82. $3.75. 


This is the first reprinting of the historically important monograph by the Eng- 
lish mathematician George Boole (1815-1864), which originally appeared in 
1847. His longer work, the Laws of Thought, appeared in 1854. 

Students of logic will find clearly expressed in this book many important 
ideas. For example, the notion of “Gnterpretation”’: 


They who are acquainted with the present state of the theory of 
Symbolical Algebra, are aware, that the validity of the processes of 
analysis does not depend upon the interpretation of the symbols 
which are employed, but solely upon the laws of their combination. 
Every system of interpretation which does not affect the truth of the 
relations supposed, is equally admissible, and it is thus that the same 
process may, under one scheme of interpretation, represent the solu- 
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tion of a question on the properties of numbers, under another, that of 
a geometrical problem, and under a third, that of a problem of dy- 


namics or optics. (3) 


One finds here also the basic development of the class calculus and the in- 
terpretation of it in terms of truth-values (propositional calculus), as well as 
many other important and interesting ideas, such as the null-class and truth- 


function. GEORGE WATSON 


IMMANUEL Kant, CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON AND OTHER WRITINGS IN 
Morat Puitosopny. Translated and edited by Lewis White Beck. University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1949. Pp. xv-370. $5.00. 


The undertaking of a new translation of the Critique of Practical Reason, 
which forms the central portion of this volume, was presumably inspired by 
the assumption that Abbott’s older work was out of print. Meanwhile a new 
printing of this latter translation is said to have come off the press several years 
ago, although the reviewer has not seen a copy of it. The later issues of Abbott’s 
sixth edition, however, have the appearance of anastatic reprints: the whole has 
a foggy tone due to a dullness of impression and a yellowish quality of paper. 
In this respect, even if in no other, Professor Beck’s new edition is a decided 
improvement. The differences in translation, however, appear to be essentially 
stylistic. The opening sentence of Kant’s Fundamental Principles of the Meta- 
physics of Morals, for instance, reads as follows in the Abbott translation: 
‘Nothing can possibly be conceived in the world, or even out of it, which can 
be called good, without qualification, except a Good Will” Beck’s rendering 
reads: “Nothing in the world—indeed nothing even beyond the world—can 
possibly be conceived which could be called good without qualification except 
a good will’ Without attempting to pick at trifles, it is perhaps worth suggest- 
ing that both Beck and his predecessor missed the feeling for that celebrated 
opening sentence in the conclusion of the Critique of Practical Reason when 
they translated Gemiith by “mind” and Bewunderung by “admiration” A ren- 
dering more in the spirit of Kant’s mood, which was packed with reverence 
and the feeling of the sublime in this lyrical passage would seem to be: “Two 
things fill the soul with ever new and increasing wonder and awe the oftener 
and more steadily they are reflected on... the starry heavens above me and the 
moral law within me?’ 

In addition to the two ethical works of Kant above mentioned, the follow- 
ing are included in the volume: the prophetic and heretofore inaccessible es- 
say, “An Inquiry into the Distinctness of the Principles of Natural Theology 
and Morals,’ written in 1763, which rejected the use of mathematical method in 
philosophy; the short essay “What Is Enlightenment?’ 1784, which defined it as 
“man’s release from his self-incurred tutelage”; the essay ‘What Is Orientation 
in Thinking 1786, which warned the romantics against the substitution of the 
irresponsible enthusiasms of genius for the sober hegemony of reason; “Per- 
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petual Peace,’ 1795, a work that has been the inspiration of later thought on the 
subject; the note “On a Supposed Right to Lie from Altruistic Motives?’ 1797, 
a product of old age which reveals Kant in his most rigoristic moralistic mood; 
and minor selections from ‘“‘The Metaphysics of Morals; 1797, which show 
that his central ethical doctrine was not a purely formalistic heel-clicking in the 
Prussian manner, and in which he declares that “in ethics the concept of duty 
must lead to that of ends?’ 

Professor Beck’s volume should be well received. By no means its smallest 
contribution is an excellent introduction written by the translator. 

Wels 


A StTuDY oF THE SUMMA PHILOSOPHIAE OF THE PsEuDO-GROSSETESTE. By 
Charles King McKeon. Columbia University Press, New York, 1948. Pp. xi- 
226. $3.25. 


The Summa Philosophiae, formerly attributed to Grosseteste, is the product 
of a thirteenth-century unknown, although there is some evidence of an am- 
biguous character that would point to Robert Kilwardby as its author. It was 
written about 1270 during the remarkable period that saw the production of 
major works by Aquinas, Roger Bacon, Siger de Brabant, and Bonaventura. 
Both in comprehensiveness and analytic power the writing is outstanding and 
points to a high quality of intellectual energy at work in the age of the moderni. 
It shows considerable affinity with Bacon and is antagonistic to Aquinas. The 
influence of Arabian and Jewish thought is obvious. Because of the bulk of the 
text and difficulty of translation, Mr. McKeon has wisely resorted to analysis 
and paraphrase in his exposition. While he does not discount the influence of 
Aristotle, through Albert, Averroes, and Avicebron, his own conclusion is that 
the Summa exemplifies “principles of ‘Christian Platonism:” This study will be 
of service to those who wish to get off the beaten track and explore some of the 
lesser known minds of one of the seminal periods of Western thought. It might 
be suggested that since for most scholars medieval Latin is a lost language, some 
of the documentary materials introduced in the footnotes should have been 


translated. 
Wit 


INTRODUCTION To REALISTIC PutLtosopuy. By John Wild. Harper & Bros., New 
York, 1948. Pp. xi-516. $4.50. 


This work is offered as a general and critical introduction to realistic philoso- 
phy, the three basic doctrines of which are stated to be as follows: (1) there is 
a world of real existence which men have not made nor constructed; (1i) this 
real existence can be known by the human intellect; (iii) such knowledge is the 
only reliable guide to human individual and social conduct. These three meta- 
physical “insights” determine three fundamental subdivisions of realistic phi- 


losophy: I. Metaphysics and Natural Philosophy (the study of being and first 
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philosophy); II. Theory of Knowledge and Logic; III. Social and Individual 
Ethics. 

Metaphysics is said to be concerned with examining the fact of existence 
which “reason discovers” in all empirical data, and with exhibiting its struc- 
ture. It is held that the structure of “being” so revealed underlies all the par- 
ticular facts of the special sciences, such as quantum physics, for example. The 
philosophy of nature is subordinate to metaphysics. It studies “the material, 
changing being of human individuals and the other material things around 
us.’ (8) 

The function of theory of knowledge is to (i) describe the knowing proc- 
ess; (ii) to explain it; (iii) to defend it. Formal logic, whose rules are allegedly 
“derived from the structure of existence;’ is closely related to metaphysics and 
theory of knowledge; it is the universal instrument or organon of human 
knowledge?’ Ethics, or practical philosophy, involves the use of reason in dis- 
covering the natural end of man. It is said to be based primarily upon our 
knowledge of the nature of man. 

The book is divided into two parts: I. Ethics, and II. The Philosophy of 
Nature. There is a brief historical introduction tracing realism from its Greek 
sources to the present, a glossary of technical terms at the end of the book, and 
suggestions for further readings after each chapter. 

Professor Wild contends that his philosophy is “radically empirical” (7): 
“Every realistic theory in whatever field must be checked by .. . [the original 
data of experience] as they are apprehended by either sense or by reason” (7) 
Dr. Wild must be using the term “empirical” in a Pickwickian sense, for he 
surely doesn’t mean by “empirical, “scientific” For example, he states that 
ethics is to be based upon our knowledge of the nature of man, and then 
proceeds to quote Aristotle. This is analogous to undertaking a critical dis- 
cussion of paleontology with the works of Anaximander as chief source. Pro- 
fessor Wild’s psychology is limited, shall we say. It has never heard of James, 
Janet, Charcot, Freud, Koehler, Lewin, not to mention the philosophically vital 
and important work of Linton and Kardiner of Columbia in psychoanthropol- 
ogy. Here is the empirical, in the generally accepted sense of that term. Per- 
haps this work would have been ideally suited for another time, such as the 
Middle Ages. The present reviewer feels, however, that it meets no unbiased 
instructional need which could not far better be filled by an open discussion of 
the issues in terms of contemporary understanding and evidence. 


G. W. 


WITH THE MYSTICS 


Tue TRANSCENDENTALISTS:; AN ANTHOLOGY. By Perry Miller. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1950. Pp. xvii-521. $6.50. 


Perry Miller’s The Transcendentalists is an epoch-making book from the stand- 
point of the history of American culture. This claim will seem excessive at first 
because the importance of transcendentalism has been cried down for a hun- 
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dred years because of its spiritual and mystical content. It has been anathema to 
the materialists whose domination of science is approaching an end, and it has 
been unjustly anathema to the orthodoxy of a belated and traditional theology. 
Like the original Gospel, it has been foolishness to the one and a stumbling 
block to the other. Nevertheless, transcendentalism has been a leaven “leaven- 
ing the whole lump” of American literature, philosophy, and religion. William 
Ellery Channing, Theodore Parker, Henry D. Thoreau, Orestes Brownson, 
and even Emerson, are more the children of the present age than they were of 
their own. 

The significance of Miller’s volume lies in the completeness of his presenta- 
tion which includes materials long out of print or not hitherto published. We 
thus have a fresh view of the movement freed from the traditions which repre- 
sented biased views or half-truths. While not all the materials could be col- 
lected in one volume, the salient elements are here and greatly illuminated by 
the author’s comments which precede the various selections. 

Most moderns will be surprised that the Unitarians of the time, rejecting 
trinitarianism with its doctrine of the universal presence of God in man 
through the indwelling Holy Spirit, chose rather to pin their main claims for 
validity on belief in the miracles. The transcendentalists believed not in fewer 
miracles but in many more, since they saw in all things, the processes of nature 
as well as the consciousness of man, the presence of a Divine Creative Spirit, a 
Supreme Intelligence and Purpose. This is the standpoint at which modern 
science is now arriving in its most conspicuous leaders. These would find it 
easy to voice Channing’s dictum: 


In proportion as we approach and resemble the mind of God, we are 
brought into harmony with the creation, for in that proportion we 
possess the principles from which the universe sprung; we carry 
within ourselves the perfections of which its beauty, magnificence, 
order, benevolent adaptations, and boundless purposes are the results 
and manifestations. (22-23) 


For a long time it has been difficult, outside of the oldest New England li- 
braries, to get at the original documents of the famous Ripley-Norton contro- 
versy over miracles, which Norton considered necessary because ““No proof 
of His [Christ’s] divine commission could be afforded, but through miracu- 
lous displays of God’s power’ (210) In the blind pursuit of “total depravity,’ 
few seemed to realize what a miracle was righteousness which had no need for 
the further verification of “signs and wonders’ Norton’s was a position which 
even Christ himself specifically deprecated as the source of faith, being too 
easily identified with the lust for loaves and fishes, and characterized by the 
request for “signs” as the price of faith as being the demand of ‘“‘a wicked and 
adulterous generation.’ 

There are numerous special points brought out in the material presented 
that add interest. One of these is the effect upon Emerson of the words of 
Sampson Reed’s Master of Arts Oration: 
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The mind, as it wanders from heaven, moulds the arts into its own 
form, and covers its nakedness. Feelings of all kinds will discover 
themselves in music, in painting, in poetry; but it is only when the 
heart is purified from every selfish and worldly passion, that they are 
created in real beauty; for in their origin they are divine. (51) 


And again a bit of Emersonian smugness in taking credit to himself for the now 
famous article of Thoreau on the “Natural History of Massachusetts,’ by as- 
suring his friends that by turning the subject over to his disciple, Thoreau’s 
“works and fame may go out into all lands, and, as happens to great Premiers, 
quite extinguish the titular Master’ (324) 

It is clearly demonstrated that Alcott, W. T. Harris, William Ellery Chan- 
ning, Orestes Brownson, and Theodore Parker were the forerunners of pres- 
ent-day personalism. Parker’s attack on trinitarianism was really on the doc- 
trine of an absentee God that had grown up in a society influenced by the 
Humean and Lockean deism and which still persists in Fundamentalist circles, 
a real deism. The true view of the third member of the Godhead as really pres- 
ent in the soul of man, inspiring every act of righteousness and love, would 
have given Parker’s liberalism the feet it needed to walk on. But the bitterness 
of theological controversy obscured the truth. 

To all who would understand one of the most significant influences in 
American life, Perry Miller’s The Transcendentalists is a “must? 


as AY 


Mysticism IN Reticion. By W. R. Inge. Hutchinson’s University Library, 
London. Pp. 168. 12s. 6d. ; 


The former Dean of St. Paul’s has written another interesting book on mysti- 
cism. He is right when he points out in the preface that he has “not said it quite 
all before? The chapters reflect his more recent reading in Russian theology 
and philosophy to which he admits great indebtedness. The eastern thinkers 
feel that western Christendom has not given enough emphasis to the office and 
work of the Holy Spirit. Inge adds to this his conviction that the West has suf- 
fered from too much suppression of independent thinking (in the Roman 
Church) and an undue emphasis on bibliotry and the juridical atonement 
(among the Protestants). Furthermore, Christianity has been too isolated from 
Indian thought. “I am not suggesting that we should become Buddhists or 
Hindus, but I believe that we have almost as much to learn from them as they 
from us.’ While admitting that Christianity is indestructible, Inge admits that 
he has no great confidence in the churches. The main argument for institu- 
tionalism, he states, is that it works, but “‘there is nothing in the political history 
of Catholicism which suggests in the slightest degree that the Spirit of Christ 
has been the guiding principle in its councils? 

The mystic rejects all external authorities and is thus a poor member of the 
ecclesiastical fraternity on its worldly side. The mystic is convinced that in the 
inward light he has an intuitive contact with supreme reality. This is his locus 
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of authority, the pearl of great price. Inge brings forward the testimony of the 
mystics (most of them in the Christian tradition) to substantiate this claim. 
Either the mystic has deceived himself or he offers the only sound basis for an 
interpretation of reality. In these eleven chapters Inge reveals the perennial vi- 
tality of mystical religion and makes many timely, critical comments regard- 
ing these times and their churches. 


PAAR? 


INTRODUCTION TO CoMPARATIVE MystIcIsM. By Jacques De Marquette. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1949. Pp. 229. $3.75. 


These eight lectures were given at the Lowell Institute of Boston in December 
of 1944, and repeated at the University of Southrn California in the spring of 
1945 at the School of Philosophy Forum. The first lecture deals with the nature 
and scope of mysticism, the second with the scope and methods of Indian mys- 
ticism. Two lectures deal with Buddhist mysticism and two are concerned with 
the mystical development leading up to the mystical apotheosis of Christianity. 
The mystical tradition of Islamic Sufism receives attention, and the concluding 
lecture states the author’s convictions regarding the message of mysticism 
today. 

This is not a book designed for beginners in the field. It will be read widely 
by those who are already acquainted with many of the sources that the author 
alludes to. The ground covered is quite broad. This has led sometimes to a mere 
cataloguing of states, conditions or terms which might well have been com- 
mented on more fully or omitted for the general reader. The author’s knowl- 
edge of the field is quite extensive and his thorough sympathy with the mystics 
is apparent throughout. Perhaps more quotations from the mystics themselves 
would have enlivened the interpretations at certain points. 

De Marquette says, “We hope to have been enabled to confirm, and per- 
haps render more vivid, the awareness of the immense realm of cosmic possi- 
bilities of which our daily life is but a puny aspect, and which adds more 
scope to our vision, more assurance to our faith, more expectations to our hope 
and more warmth to our love of the immediate and all embracing Divine 
Reality?’ There is no doubt that a study of the major religious traditions of 
the world which concentrates on the vital inner aspects rather than on the 
external data, will open many more doors for serious students of comparative 
religion than the usual type of historical survey. Yet mysticism should not be 
written about either in academic or esoteric moods primarily. Contemporary 
man must find himself in reference to mankind’s past but with a contemporary 
idiom. Works of the present type must be supplemented by books seeking to 
synthesize the keener mystical insights of the past with the experimental 
techniques of some of the depth schools of psychology in the present. 


Poli 
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Catuotic Soca, THoucut: Irs APPROACH TO CONTEMPORARY PRoBLEMS. By 
Melvin J. Williams. Ronald Press Company, New York, 1950. Pp. xv-567. 
$5.00. 

Both competent scholarship and workmanship characterize this excellent eX- 
position and analysis of Catholic social thought. Written by Professor Wil- 
liams, a Methodist, it is amazingly free from what might easily have been both 
prejudiced and cynical observations and comments. Exploring into the fields 
of every social science, the author has found that Catholic writers have worked 
in all of them with their own points of view and their own objectives. But he 
has been able to detect a unity of thought rooted deeply in Catholic tradition 
based upon the idea that civilization itself is a unity. St. Thomas developed this 
idea into a sociophilosophical system and thus furnished “the basic foundation 
for practically all Catholic social thought” 

Naturally enough, in the development of Catholic social thought, many 
historical influences have been brought to bear upon it. Some of these were 
the Protestant Reformation, the rise of modern capitalism, the evolution of 
science and material culture, as well as those spiritual movements and ideas 
that gave “unity and purpose to Western civilization” Author Williams be- 
lieves that Catholic social thinkers have (1) “tended to develop a dialectical 
and apologetic point of view toward much of the modern emphasis upon 
materialism, sensualism, and humanism which has seemingly been out of 
harmony with the general sociophilosophical system of the Catholic tradi- 
tion,’ and (2) sought to develop a positive and constructive outlook for 
meeting social problems, for stimulating social solidarity, and for preserving 
and cultivating the well-being of mankind” 

In the Thomistic sense social philosophy means, declares Professor Wil- 
liams, “the reflection upon and the investigation of social life in the ‘natural’ 
world—a world of natural forces, laws, and forms: Examining some of the 
philosophical ideas of Catholic sociologists, he finds that these tend to sub- 
scribe to the moral principles of Catholic heritage, that there is a negative 
point of view toward the objective liberalism of non-Catholic sociology, and 
that they maintain that sociology, if it be a true science, “can never conflict 
with Catholic doctrine, since Catholicism is the true religion revealed by 
God” At this point it is probably true, as the author states, that the more 
empirical sociologists would part company with the Catholic social scientist. 

The book has been organized well. Its six parts are logically in order, 
namely: the backgrounds and development of Catholic social thought; Cath- 
olic contributions to sociological theory; the cultural and historical aspects 
of contemporary Catholic social theory; sociological trends in contemporary 
Catholic economic, political, and legal thought; some Catholic applications of 
sociological theory to the study of social groups and social problems: and a 
concluding portion in which the author attempts to find a methodological 
frame of reference which might be acceptable to nearly all Catholic sociolo- 
gists. Nearly one hundred pages of the book are devoted to notes of reference 
and bibliographical materials which supported the research work of the author 
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in preparing the volume, the first to attempt the summarization of the con- 
tributions of Catholic writers to the social sciences. 


ME vIN J. VINCENT 


ENCOUNTER WITH NOTHINGNESS. By Helmut Kubn. Henry Regnery Co., Hins- 
dale, 1949. Pp. xxii-168. $3.00. 


Twenty-five hundred years ago the Greek philosopher, Parmenides, said that 
one can neither know nor express that which is not. At the beginning of our 
century, Bergson came to a similar conclusion by showing that nothingness is 
a self-destructive idea; suppressing a thing consists in replacing it by another 
—at least by air—so that the suppression of everything is an absurd idea, since 
this operation consists in destroying the very condition that makes the opera- 
tion possible. However, with the rise of modern existentialism the idea of 
nothingness won a new prestige and even became a great power in con- 
temporary philosophical discussion. According to Heidegger we have an 
emotional proof of the reality of nothingness (sit venia verbo): it is our 
anxiety. And in Sartre’s philosophy, nothingness is the basis of the distinction 
between the ego and the objective world, as well as the foundation of man’s 
liberty. 

Without challenging the logical legitimacy of the concept of nothingness, 
Professor Helmut Kuhn, formerly at Emory University and now back in 
Germany at the University of Erlanger, examines the metaphysical and re- 
ligious implications of that “encounter with nothingness” in which he sees 
the essence of existentialism. Existentialists assume that man must be brought 
to a crisis and conceive this crisis as an encounter with nothingness, that is the 
privation of meaning and reality. Kuhn does not agree with this idea and 
thinks that the “nothing” on which existentialists enlarge is actually “the 
nothingness of our own selves in their remoteness from God? 

Although contemporary existentialism is a renaissance of Kierkegaard, 
Kuhn sees a basic difference between the master and his disciples. For Kierke- 
gaard, he says, the passage through the desert of nothingness is preliminary to 
the acquisition of the promised land of faith. However, for the atheistic 
existentialists like Heidegger, Sartre, Camus, and Simone de Beauvoir, the 
preamble becomes the message. They invite us to pitch our tents in the desert 
of nothingness and forget about the promised land. 

In a sequence of chapters, the author examines some of the typical attitudes 
of existentialists: their ideas of estrangement, of subjective truth, of crisis, of 
condemnation to be free, analyzing some of Kierkegaard’s, Heidegger’s, 
Sartre’s, Jaspers; Marcel’s, Dilthey’s, and Marx’s ideas. The latter’s doctrine 
of self-estrangement may be considered a first step toward existentialism. 
Kuhn also refers to the Jewish existentialists—Franz Kafka, Martin Buber, and 
Franz Rosenzweig—as well as to the Protestants Niebuhr, Tillich, and Karl 
Barth. Also in the Russian liberal, Rjelinski’s battle cry, “The negation is my 
goddess,’ one may see an existentialist credo. 
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Kuhn shows that existentialism brings about a reversal of situation. It 
begins with destructive criticism that prepares crisis, and the crisis, in turn, 
preludes a movement towards reconstruction which places us beyond crisis. 
He thinks that for the Christian the dilemma which forces the other existen- 
tialists out of existentialism is resolved in the idea of faith. The author formu- 
lates many existentialist problems with sagacity. His little book will be read 
with benefit even by those who do not agree with all his conclusions. 


ALFRED STERN 


Orteca y Gassett, Existentiauist. By José Sanchez Villasenor. Henry Reg- 
nery Company, Chicago, 1949. Pp. viil-264. $3.00. 


If there be truth in the complaint of Ortega that Francisco Romero, the 
Argentinian philosopher, is the only Spanish-speaking individual who has 
understood his philosophy, and he only incompletely, then we are permitted 
to eye somewhat skeptically the attempt of Dr. Villasenor to capture its 
essential spirit and doctrine within the contents of this volume. True, this 
author is a promising young Mexican scholar, and he has written with sin- 
cerity, sprightly earnestness from a background of wide reading. Nevertheless 
he belongs to a fraternity that is noted for its incapacity to enter sympa- 
thetically and understandingly into systems of thought that contradict its own. 
Aside from the fact that Jesuit scholars are dedicated to a tenacious viewpoint 
from which their critical faculties must not deviate, it is also important that 
most of the philosophical classics of the modern era are on the Index; conse- 
quently the temptation is engendered of getting information chiefly from 
second-hand sources that are innocently if not perversely biased. Dr. Villa- 
sefior himself, for example, completely misunderstands the spirit of Kant 
(11-13) and makes misstatements concerning William James and Bergson. 
(16, 19) If the limitations of the perspective of the group to which the author 
belongs are kept carefully in mind, however, this book will be found interest- 
ing and fruitful. It indicates the stages of the development of Ortega’s thought 
and traces them to their sources in Kant, Fichte, Nietzsche, Dilthey, and 
Heidegger. The translator, Joseph Small, may be responsible for the con- 
sistent mispelling of Comte as “Compte” and in the use of “conscience” in 
place of “consciousness” in connection with the exposition of contemporary 
German thought. W.L. 


Joun CaLvin on Gop anv Potriticat Dury. Edited by John T. McNeill. Pp. 
XXV-102. .50; DiscoursrE oN Mertuon. By Rene Descartes. Pp. xxii-50. .40; 
Five Sermons. By Joseph Butler. Pp. x-9o. .50. Liberal Arts Press, New 
York, 1950. 


These paper-bound printings, each with an introduction, are useful additions 
to the growing list of classics now being made available in low-cost form. The 
Calvin collection is chiefly political, although the dedication and the chapter 
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on “Christian Liberty” from the Institutes are of broader interest. The Dis- 
course of Descartes is in a new translation by Professor Lafleur of Florida 
State University, whose introduction will be found useful to students. The 
Five Sermons chosen from Butler deal with human nature and the love of our 
neighbor. Also included are the preface to the Sermons and “A Dissertation 
upon the Nature of Virtue?’ 


W.L. 


Curist. By Maximilian Bey er. Philosophical Library, New York, 1949. Pp. 284. 
$5.00. 


This is an unusual book! Its author is Director of the Re-Education Founda- 
tion (an institution not known to the reviewer). Its unusual character lies in 
its strange and frequently naive method of exegesis and in its emphasis on 
guilt as the seemingly exclusive cause of emotional disorders. 

The exegetical error is apparent on almost every page of the discussion, 
but, as would be expected, is most obvious in his interpretation of the Fourth 
Gospel. The discriminations in this respect, so well known to Biblical scholars, 
are entirely absent in this book. The same erroneous approach is apparent, 
however, in his approach to the Synoptics. They were written, the author 
claims, “between the year 60 and 70 A.D? (114) “The story of the Virgin Birth 
in Matthew’s Gospel is an interpolation inserted at a much later date. Its 
inclusion in Matthew prior to 70 A.D., might have proved a fatal mistake to its 
author:’ (115, footnote) These glib assertions could be multiplied many times. 
The book contains many novel ideas but have no exegetical value. This con- 
stitutes its danger to an unsuspecting public. 

According to the author there are two reasons for the feelings of guilt: 
“the Judaistic concept of sin and the Judaistic conception of the Deity” These 
concepts produced fear, inasmuch as “the irresistible sex urge caused them to 
disobey his [Jahwe’s] orders’ “In consequence of the removal of these two 
concepts, the individual’s accumulated mass of guilt and its resulting mass of 
fear disappeared —and the symptoms of mental and emotional disorders, 
whether grouped about mental processes or bodily organs, vanished’ (196- 
197) The author obviously sees Judaism as totally bad; he apparently knows 
nothing of the diversity within Judaism. His exegesis is indeed strained when 
he comes to the matter of sex (he finds the Samaritan woman story in the 
fourth chapter of John to be a teaching on the subject of sex). I leave it to 
the psychologists to determine the merits of his emphasis on guilt. Certainly it 
is important, but it appears to the present writer to be a gross oversimplifica- 
tion. 

The book, it appears, has little constructive value. Its influence in the 
churches will be largely in the direction of confusion. One wishes he might 
say something appreciative about it, but the contents do not permit it. 


Eric L. Tirus 
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THE DARK VOYAGE OF LETTERS 


Tue Dark VOYAGE AND THE GOLDEN MEAN. By Albert Cook. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, 1949. Pp. 188. $3.50. 


A comprehensive analysis of comedy as an aesthetic attitude is presented in 
this volume. In order to establish his thesis, the author has offered abundant 
references to Aristophanes, Homer, Moliére, Shakespeare, Gilbert and Sulli- 
van, Cervantes, Fielding, Samuel Butler, Lewis Carroll, and James Joyce. The 
early chapters reveal a definitive study of the author’s concept and theory of 
comedy in which he attributes to comedy the symbol of the probable, and to 
tragedy the symbol of the wonderful. While these symbols are antinomic, 
they are, in reality, a generic duality in which each part implies or depends 
upon the other. The antinomic symbols include, among many others, such 
term-relationships as manners versus ethics, predictability versus nonpredict- 
ability, totem versus taboo, sex versus death, and naturalism versus symbolism. 

The lay reader of Mr. Cook’s book will find it difficult because of the 
esoteric combination of personal philosophy and semantics; however, those 
who are willing to pass lightly over the opening chapters (the instructive 
foundation), and to enter into the body of the book will enjoy it tremen- 
dously, even without the pedantic preface. 

WaAL_TER M. CrITTENDEN 


AMERICAN LITERATURE: A PERIOD ANTHOLOGY. Revised Edition: Oscar Cargill, 
General Editor. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1949. Vol. I: THE 
Roots or NationaL Cutture: To 1830. By Robert E. Spiller and Harold 
Blodgett. Pp. xv-998. $3.50. II: THE Romantic TRIUMPH: 1830-1860. By 
Tremaine McDowell. xv-955. $3.50. Ill: THe Rise oF REALISM: 1860-1900. 
By Louis Wann. xv-874. $3.25. 1V: Contemporary Trends: Since 1900. By 
John Herbert Nelson and Oscar Cargill. xiii-1263. $4.25. 


The issuing of this revised Macmillan anthology, with the number of volumes 
reduced from five to four, with Professor Blodgett added to the editorial staff, 
and with the Arabic pagination upped from 3462 to 4090, is an event in the 
collegiate study of American literature. 

Unfortunately the new edition continues most of the defects of the old 
and adds at least one fresh one. The closely printed, two-column pages of 
text are unrelieved by the charts and illustrations which enliven rival antholo- 
gies. The notes do not swim in the clear waters at the bottom of the page but 
hide in cuttlefish obscurity at the back of the volumes. The condensed, factual 
biographies and bare bibliographies, also shunted into a limbo of typographi- 
cally submerged information, make few concessions to the wooing of student 
interest. The omission of line numbers formerly inserted in long poems 
handicaps teaching. 

The philosophical preoccupation of the first volume excludes those lively 
glimpses at beginning settlement which we might obtain from the early verse 
—Rich’s “Newes from Virginia} Morrell’s “Nova Anglia? Bradford’s metri- 
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cal survey of New England, and the anonymous “Good News from New 
England’ Though this volume gives deserved prominence to the art of the 
recently discovered Edward Taylor, it still excludes “Bacon’s Epitaph, surely 
among the very best of pre-Revolutionary poems. Both the second volume 
and the third present Davy Crockett, who was killed in 1836; but since Davy 
lived long as a legend he perhaps was entitled to both barrels. The anthology, 
though announced as being based upon periods, gives even greater attention to 
topics. This tendency takes the helm in the final volume, which in navigating 
even a particular theme plunges into chronological chaos. Thus while classing 
both F. D. R. and William Vaughn Moody as liberals it places Roosevelt 
(represented by his 1933 inaugural) ahead of the bard, who had died twenty- 
three years before; and nowhere does it provide a table through which the 
student may orient himself in time. Worse still, the introduction of the final 
volume, enlightening as it is to critical and philosophical research, smothers 
with erudition the person groping for initial acquaintance with the literature 
of the last half century. 

Despite these needless obstacles to classroom use, the anthology is a valuable 
one. The introductions are scholarly. The post-textual pages are studded 
with facts and comments, nearly all of them scrupulously dependable. (By 
way of glaring exception page 1201 of the final volume renders “Heute gehért 
uns Deutschland” as “Today Germany hears us:’) The final volume shows 
greatest change in content from the previous edition, since it brings in litera- 
ture subsequent to 1933. All the volumes, however, introduce new material and 
focus more than before upon major writers. The first volume is to be especially 
commended for including letters of Franklin and Jefferson, reproducing 
George Mason’s Virginia Declaration of Rights, affording us glimpses of the 
theorizing which made Paine so obnoxious to the country he had served so 
well, and reprinting Webster’s introduction to his dictionary. 

At the University of Southern California the most interesting of the vol- 
umes is the third, The Rise of Realism, edited by Professor Wann. In the 
original edition the volume stopped with the year 1888; in the present edition 
it continues through the nineteenth century. The period covered is that of 
the shift from romanticism through incipient to assured realism and thence to 
the beginnings of naturalism, all against a background of folk literature, fron- 
tier humor, emerging local color, scientific advance, and industrial and com- 
mercial expansion. The introduction traces these and other forces with con- 
ciseness and clarity. The text organizes its material under notable single authors 
and around major topics. Minor works and writers like the Civil War songs, 
Edward Everett Hale, Stoddard, Stedman, Page, Stockton, Rose Terry Cooke, 
and John Burroughs are omitted to make space for special points of view like 
Jefferson Davis’s inaugural address and ‘Turner’s “Significance of the Frontier 
in American History” or to allow more liberal selections from the Big Six: 
Emily Dickinson, for example, is accorded eighteen pages instead of seven and 
Daisy Miller in its entirety is added to the Henry James selections. 

In short, the anthology presents, with abundance of scholarly apparatus, a 
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vast quantity and variety of American literature from the beginnings to the 
middle of the twentieth century. Those who con even the larger part of this 
material cannot fail to enhance their knowledge, not only of our belles-lettres, 
but of our history, our political struggles, our religious and philosophical 


searchings, and our social evolution. 
GARLAND GREEVER 


Coriece Book or Encutsu Lrrerature. By James Edward Tobin, Victor M. 
Hamm, and William H. Hines. American Book Company, New York, 1949. 
Pp. xxv-1156. $6.25. 


This anthology of English literature “is intended for uninitiated college 
students” For their behoof it translates its selections from Latin or Old English 
and modernizes the spelling and punctuation of most of the other early writ- 
ings it contains. It divides the literature chronologically into eight units, with 
an informing introduction provided for each. Besides devoting more space 
than most of its competitors to the thousand years before Shakespeare and to 
minor writers, it assigns many pages throughout to prominent authors and 
gives specimens of every literary genre except prose fiction. At the close it 
briefly tunes in to poetic “voices from overseas”—to one each from Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa and to two from Canada. Though perhaps 
tipping the scales a little toward Catholic influences and writers, it offers begin- 
ning students a valuable conspectus of British literature. 


Cc. Ge 


Tue Lonpon Book or ENGLIsH Prosk, THE LoNDoN Book oF ENGLISH VERSE. 
Edited by Herbert Read and Bonamy Dobrée. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1949. Pp. xxxiv-572, xxxv-874. $3.75 each. 


The new schools of critical theory have wrought such radical changes in the 
reputations of earlier authors that the standard anthologies are no longer 
acceptable to the modernists. Ward’s English Poets and Morley’s English 
Prose, to say nothing of The Golden Treasury and The Oxford Book of 
English Verse, are considered as archaic as the Gesta Romanorum. A good 
example of the new attitude is provided by the “London Books” of English 
verse and prose, compact pocket-sized volumes selected by Herbert Read, a 
poet and art-critic, and Bonamy Dobrée, a Professor of English whose special 
field is the eighteenth century. Many of the familiar anthology pieces are 
missing, while an interesting assortment of half-forgotten authors’ work takes 
their places. 

In the preface to the volume of verse the editors speak of “the pathological 
condition of sentimentality which set in about 1810 and lasts until 1914” It is 
not clear whether they mean that all the poetry written in English during that 
century is “pathological sentimentality” or that a good many popular poets of 
the era could be described by this term (popular poets of all eras might equally 
be so branded). On consulting the index one is relieved to find that Shelley is 
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represented by twenty poems (the greatest number by any author), Byron by 
nine, Tennyson by eight, and even Longfellow by three. It seems, then, that 
the editors’ bark is worse than their bite. The new emphasis is shown, how- 
ever, by the fact that Andrew Marvell has the same number of entries as 
Byron, and Emily Bronté the same number as ‘Tennyson, and that there are 
poems by such titillating names as Chidiock Tichborne, Aurelian Townshend, 
William Corkine, and William Diaper. 

As poetry is conventionally believed to be more concise than prose, it is 
surprising that The London Book of English Prose (first published in 1931 
and now reissued) is only two-thirds of the length of its poetic counterpart. 
This is all the more astonishing in view of the fact that the term “prose” is 
interpreted in a very wide sense, with generous representation of personal 
letters, “pure” science, theology, law, strategy and tactics, and sport, and 
that a dozen passages of dialogue from plays are also included. Altogether 363 
selections occupy the 568 pages. Scarcely any of these, obviously, can be com- 
plete units, and most of them consist of only two or three paragraphs separated 
arbitrarily from a long context. Although the editors defend their practice 
with the statement that “It would have been easy to swell each selection to 
double its present size without lowering the standard; but it is doubtful if 
any new aspect would thereby be discovered,’ most readers will probably feel 
that such essential “aspects” as structure, proportion, and tempo are entirely 
undiscoverable in such fragmentary snippets. 

Both volumes are organized by types, rather than chronologically, and 
proceed from the easiest toward the most difficult sort of effect. The poetry 
collection starts with narrative, advances through lyrical and descriptive 
pieces, and ends with moralistic verse, metaphysical verse, symphonic poems, 
and satire. The prose book has three main divisions—narrative, scientific, and 
emotive (a barbarous word)—and these are extensively subdivided. 


LIONEL STEVENSON 


Gorrue Tue Poet. By Karl Viétor. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
1949. Pp. x-341. $5.00. 

Gortrue: UNESCO’s HomaceE ON THE OCCASION OF THE Two HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF His Birt. UNESCO, Paris, 1949. Pp. xvii-179. 


The great number of studies of Goethe during the past few years—biograph- 
ical, critical, historical-would prove (if proof were needed) the significance 
of the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of the poet. The two works 
listed here stem from this anniversary. Their only common ground is the 
desire to pay homage to the great man, for within the books themselves there 
is no similarity of treatment. Mr. Viétor has produced a most interesting and 
scholarly review of all of Goethe’s works as seen through the mirror of a vast 
array of influences which touched the poet and were thus instrumental in his 
development: his education, his loves, his political ideas, his travels. The 
UNESCO volume, on the other hand, is a collection of thirteen relatively 
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short articles written by appreciative scholars from eleven different nations. 

Rather than add another biographical study to the already lengthy list, 
Karl Viétor has taken as his aim “‘to comprehend his [Goethe’s] productive 
personality and the expression of that personality in works of literary art’ 
That is, a framework of Goethe’s writings has been produced, through which 
the reader sees not only Werther, Wilhelm Meister, Hermann Und Dorothea, 
the lyrics, Faust, but also their author. Each composition is discussed critically 
as a literary work, but in addition, those external influences which touched the 
author’s life during the composition are listed and evaluated. This is vividly 
apparent in such things as the autobiographical elements of the Sorrows of 
Werther. And the reader cannot fail to be cognizant of the impact which 
various friends and movements had upon the unfolding of the poetic genius: 
Herder in the early years; the theater and political affairs at Weimar; the 
broadening outlook (classicism) through the Italian visit; the French Revolu- 
tion; friendship with Schiller. 

The framework used in this volume is developed in a semi-chronological 
order which reveals the genius of Goethe in its upward progress. He is always 
completely human, never the remote, unapproachable great man. Even the 
shortcomings, and Mr. Viétor points to several, are given their proper place 
through the significance of the works under discussion. 

As is often true of books in translation, Goethe The Poet is not always easy 
reading. The style is rather heavy, probably because the thought is so com- 
pact. However, the work is a product of a magnificent effort to present the 
inner importance of Goethe’s poetic achievements. It charts the course of a 
man of exceptional genius who gave the world many works which have taken 
their place in unforgettable literature. 

Jaime Torres Bodet, Director-General of UNESCO, asked various scholars 
to contribute articles for a book to be published as a part of the United Nations’ 
recognition and appreciation of the Goethe anniversary. The request centered 
around the idea, “Goethe was a great European. He was also a great universal- 
ist... . He never ceased to feel strongly that the essence of science and culture 
consists in the fact that they are benefits which only exist in so far as they are 
transmitted. Hence his determination to be an educator and hence his mar- 
vellous fitness for the role?’ 

The articles include such titles as the following: “Goethe’s Werther” by 
Thomas Mann; ‘Goethe and the Creative Factors in Contemporary Culture” 
by Filmer Stuart Northrup; “Goethe and Germany” by Benedetto Croce; 
“Goethe’s Secret” by Jules Romains; “The Last of the Poets” by Stephen 
Spender. Each of these studies, as well as the other eight, is written in a 
delightfully readable style. There is sufficient weight to the content to reveal 
much information regarding Goethe, and yet the theme of universality is 
kept in the foreground. There is little of the close analysis of themes, ideas, 
trends, as is true in Goethe The Poet, but a consistent pointing toward the ideal 
of world tolerance and understanding. UNESCO is deserving of thanks for this 
their publication number 411. W.M.C. 
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Grorce CHapMAN—THE Errecr or Storcism Upon His ‘TRAGEDIES. By John 
William Wieler. King’s Crown Press, New York, 1949. Pp. x-218. $2.75. 


Mr. Wieler’s announced purpose in this doctoral dissertation is to study the 
extent to which Chapman’s career as a writer of tragedy was influenced by 
Stoicism and also to demonstrate that Chapman’s growth as a Stoic hampered 
his growth as a dramatist. 

The six plays are studied to trace the effect of Stoic ideas on Chapman's 
treatment of character and situation. Although he finds the “patter” of 
Stoicism in Bussy D’ Ambois, he concludes that Chapman’s “independence of 
even the conventions of Stoicism accounts in no small way for the singular 
success of Bussy D’Ambois, a success that Chapman was never again to 
achieve?’ 

The two Byron plays reveal the extent to which Stoic ideas began to 
shape Chapman’s thinking, and The Revenge of Bussy D’Ambois is “little 
more than an analysis of the tenets of Stoicism’ The author believes that 
Chapman invented the character of Clermont D’Ambois, who cannot be 
identified with any historical character, in order to introduce his Stoical man 
into the society of other characters, and that Clermont’s “refusal to recognize 
any other world than that of the mind demonstrates clearly that too strict a 
devotion to even the commonplaces of Stoicism can rob a tragedy of the con- 
flict essential to all drama?’ Clermont’s Stoic attitude toward death, Mr. Wieler 
believes, lacks dramatic effectiveness, “For no audience can be expected to 
take greater interest in the death of the hero than he himself evinces’ 

For the same reason the author is unable to experience “any semblances of 
Aristotelian catharsis” at Chabot’s death, even though in The Tragedy of 
Chabot Chapman created a Stoic not devoid of emotion, a man dedicated to 
truth, justice, and loyalty. This, I fear, is a personal matter with the author, 
for Aristotle does not insist on the death of the hero, nor does he prescribe 
the manner of his death or his attitude toward it. In the Oedipus, which is 
Aristotle’s touchstone, the main character does not die. Elizabethan audiences, 
however, expected the main character to die, but they did not prescribe the 
manner of his death, and some characters in tragedy died most quietly. Despite 
the violence of Kyd’s The Spanish Tragedy, the chief characters die speech- 
less. And despite the Stoicism of Portia and Brutus, their ends were doubtless . 
not only moving to Elizabethans, but they strike me as tragic, perhaps because 
of their Stoic dignity. In his insistence on the undramatic quality of the Stoic 
character, the author has followed Lessing’s dictum—“Alles Stoische ist un- 
theatralisch”—uncritically. 

In general I should say that the attempt to trace Chapman’s failure to write 
great tragedy to one cause and one cause only is greatly to oversimplify the 
problem of literary creativity. Perhaps in view of the fact that Chapman wrote 
six tragedies, only one of which was successful, we might ask, “How did he 
manage that?” After all, Jonson, a great master of comedy, never wrote a satis- 
fying tragedy, and his characters are not Stoics. 
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Mr. Wieler’s arguments for considering The Tragedy of Caesar and 
Pompey later than Chabot are also weak. He reasons that after writing four 
plays dealing with French history and presenting the Stoical man, “it would 
seem strange indeed that Chapman should let so many years go by before 
returning to Pasquier (the French source) for the skeleton of the story upon 
which to base the topical tragedy of Chabot? Reasoning such as this would 
force us to conclude that Shakespeare’s Roman plays were the product of the 
same period since they are based on the same source, Plutarch. Artists do not 
work that way. They are not determined by sources. We know, for example, 
that Henry James recorded the anecdote which was to serve as the basis for 
The Spoils of Poynton on December 24, 1893. When he needed a story for 
the Atlantic in May of 1895, he recalled the anecdote and began to work it 
into the novel we now have. Thus two years elapsed and much other work 
was done before the original idea for the novel became the art work we know. 

While Mr. Wieler has not convinced me that Chapman’s growth as a Stoic 
was alone responsible for his failure in tragedy, he has done a useful job in 
discussing in detail the problems posed by Stoic ethics as they find expression 
in the plays. 

AEROL ARNOLD 


JoHN GREENLEAF WuitTIER: FRIEND OF Man. By John A. Pollard. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1949. Pp. xx, 615. $6.00. 


One of the most significant, though undramatic, phases of the revaluation of 
American literature that have been in progress for the past generation is the 
attempt at a balanced appraisement of some writers who, in the somewhat 
violent shakeups of the critical appraisals of the 1920’s had suffered much 
adverse criticism or neglect. Practically all of the “genteel” writers, including 
Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, Bryant, and Irving, gave way to the 
more original artists like Poe, Hawthorne, Melville, Emerson, Thoreau, and 
Whitman. Now that the readjustment of relative value has been made and the 
worst has been said in criticism of the more conventional “imitators” we are 
in a position to receive revaluations of these men by writers fully equipped 
with the new point of view and the advantages of recent scholarship yet 
imbued with a sense that these older writers, the “household poets,’ must have 
had something to say to their contemporaries that gave them their exalted 
place in the esteem of the American people. 

John Greenleaf Whittier has had an unusual amount of attention in recent 
years, suggesting that in spite of his now acknowledged inferiority as a literary 
artist, his contribution to the general culture of America was not to be disre- 
garded. The author of the present biography reminds us that in 1886 Whittier 
asked William Dean Howells to write a study of his life but that, though will- 
ing, Howells had to refuse because of other publishing commitments. It thus 
became the task of the husband of Whittier’s niece, Samuel T. Pickard, to 
produce in 1894 what Mr. Pollard admits is an “honest and workmanlike” 
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biography but hardly the one that the more practiced Howells might have 
given us. “With subsequent biographers Whittier has had various fortunes?” 
says Pollard, who adds: 


Some, notably George Rice Carpenter, have sought to be scrupu- 
lously accurate. Others have striven for a “story” or have advanced 
these unsupported by facts. The legend of a blood taint descending 
upon him from a rascally clergyman, several generations back in his 
mother’s family, died hard but is now officially dead past romantic 
revival. Legends of his vivid profanity (actually, that of a pet parrot) 
in his youthful days as a Boston newspaper editor, and of religious 
intolerance in his Haverhill home, stated without critical inquiry by a 
journalist and by a literary antiquarian who were silent when chal- 
lenged, have somewhat distorted the picture of Whittier. 


Among the many attempts to present Whittier in various aspects, it may be 
added, are those represented by Bennett Whitman’s Whittier, Bard of Free- 
dom (1941), Albert Mordell’s Quaker Militant: John Greenleaf Whittier 
(1933), and Frances C. Sparhawk’s Whittier at Close Range (1925). 

The present study is by all odds the most complete, the best documented, 
and the best balanced work on Whittier yet produced. Its mere length, 
twenty-eight chapters running to 492 pages plus notes, appendices, and index 
bringing the total to 615 pages, would suggest nothing has been slighted. 
Every statement, moreover, at all capable of being challenged is buttressed 
with documentary evidence. Best of all, the abundance of material is presented 
with a charm and an eye to human interest that make the reading of this life 
a real pleasure. The author is sympathetic without being sentimental, he is 
specific without being dogmatic. Woven into the chronological story of the 
poet’s life are illuminating chapters on such aspects of his life as his sense of 
humor, his relations with women, his work as a teacher, his battle for health, 
his interest in travel, and so forth. All of the critical apparatus is excellent, 
with the single exception of the index, which, though apparently quite com- 
plete, is printed in a type which is really eye-destroying. ‘The end-papers con- 
tain good maps of Whittierland. Altogether it may be granted that Mr. 
Pollard has achieved the ambition expressed by his modest statement, “What 
follows is believed to be an accurate and definitive account of his life?’ 


Louis WANN 


THE EVER FEMININE 

ELEANOR OF AQUITAINE AND THE Four Kines. By Amy Kelly. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1950. Pp. xii-405. $5.00. 

Jane Wetsu Cartye, A New Selection of Her Letters. Arranged by Trudy 
Bliss. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1950. Pp. 355. $3.00. 


In these two volumes we have distinguished writing and editing by dis- 
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tinguished women. The first is fiction that reads like history, the second is 
autobiography that reads like fiction. We do not mean to say that there is 
anything unexciting in the biography of Eleanor of Aquitaine. There is not 
a dull page in all the book. By “reading like history” we mean that the author 
has so meticulously studied the period and has remained so true to the his- 
torical situation that even in the conversations she puts in Queen Eleanor’s 
mouth, though they could only be guessed at, present no incongruities to this 
reviewer. Miss Kelly has produced a great piece of biographical fiction which 
places her in the front rank of such authors. 

The subject, Eleanor of Aquitaine, was one of the strongest and most 
influential characters of her great and troubled age. As the Queen of French 
Louis the Pious, and later of Henry Second of England, she would have been 
significant. But in addition she ruled in her own right more extensive domin- 
ions than either. As Queen of England in the absence of Henry, and as the 
mother of both Richard the Lion Heart and of John, it fell to her lot to hold 
society together while the masculine heads of Europe were engaged in the 
Crusades. In fact, she was sufficiently dominating to force her way into at- 
tendance upon the Second Crusade from which women were supposed to 
be barred. 

The great figures of the time, such as Thomas a Becket, Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, and Abelard, cross and recross our pages, met everywhere by an amazing 
insight into character and influences on the part of the author. There is a 
wealth of notes and of bibliography that sustain its historical value, while one 
can read it profitably either as history or as a novel. 

Trudy Bliss’s selection from Jane Carlyle’s correspondence includes letters 
previously suppressed by prudish or prejudiced editors. Partisan defenders of 
Thomas or of Jane have blurred the picture of their married life, favoring 
one of the other, and these frank letters help to set the situation in its true light. 

« The facts seem to be that two emotional neurotics who were distractedly fond 
of each other, married, and the trouble began. It is easy to say that neither 
should have married but Carlyle could scarcely have achieved so much with- 
out\Jane’s devotion and careful attention, nor, without him, would Jane have 
reached the fulness of experience she really coveted. She was not only devoted 
to her) family and husband but to his family as well. Neither of them was 
destined’ to be happy, for happiness is from within, and each was, in his own 
way, troubled by excessive ambitions which made every day and experience 
seem fateful. Carlyle’s peasant background led him to prize too highly the 
mandatory #tonization by Lady Ashburton, and both showed too little inde- 
pendence. Ca,"lyle’s susceptibility to such flattery (and who could guess it 
from the sentient of his writing) was one of the great sources of Jane’s grief. 

The letters w hich set forth so clearly these facts have been so skilfully 
chosen that one fiishes the book with an appetite for more. Their poignant 
literary quality mart Jane as an accomplished writer. One very telling part of 
the book is not only the familiar picture of the Carlyle home, but the interest- 
ing sketches and sidelitghts growing out of Jane’s first-hand acquaintance with 
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Dickens, Tennyson, Thackeray, Erasmus Darwin, Ruskin, Mazzini, Mrs. Oli- 
phant, Emerson, and the Hunts, such as the borrowing capacity of the latter 
and the loss or failure to return tea, sugar, cups, and silver after the insouciant 
manner of literati generally. Jane seems to have been emotionally unstable. 
Leigh Hunt need not have made so much of this as to have written the poem 
“Jenny Kissed Me” (though I am glad he did), for the slightest emotional 
situation would set her off. She seems, at one time or another, to have kissed 
nearly every body from the dog and the charwoman to Father Mather, the 
temperance crusader. ‘To reach him she crawled up on the stage on her stomach 
after one of his greatest addresses, and then failed to sign the pledge he was 
advocating. Hoyden she may have been, but what a charming, lovable, and 
brilliant one. These letters are a real addition to Carlylean lore. 


Rakete 


THE BOOK ABROAD 


Confesion filos6fia y llamado de superacién ala América Hispana. By Enrique 
Molina. Editorial Nascimento, Santiago, Chile, 1942. Pp. 152. $.60. 


The present volume contains the inaugural address presented by the distin- 
guished philosopher and writer Enrique Molina upon the occasion of his recep- 
tion as a member of the Faculty of Philosophy and Education at the University 
of Chile. Preceding this major address is given that of Professor Claudio Ro- 
sales in reception of Professor Molina. In addition to the first address by the 
latter a second address made on the Day of the Americas, April 14, 1942, at the 
University of Concepcion is included. A group of critical appreciations by the 
contemporaries of Professor Molina completes the volume. 

Evidently it was expected that the newly elected candidate outline his own 
philosophy in his inaugural address. He begins appropriately by asking what is 
essential in philosophy. 


We find that which is essential in philosophy in the disciplines which 
lead us to obtain an intuition of Being, to attempt an interpretation of 
it, and then to define our attitude toward it. The first problem is the 
object of ontology or science of Being and the second introduces us 
into the kingdoni of values, that is, axiology. (40) 


A few interesting thoughts in answer to the main question raised may be 
gleaned somewhat at random. For example, in discussing absolute transcend- 
ence which the author finds to lack meaning, he says that man in place of being 
a blind actor in a cruel game is a collaborator in creation. The most infinite 
transcendence radiates from the immanence of his creative consciousness which 
is thus recognized as something absolute in the ontological order. (68) Again, 
the author finds the old controversy between determinism and liberty over- 
come. They are but two successive moments in the same process. The deter- 
mining motives constitute the necessary antecedents of the act in which the 
will decides its preference. The essence of the will is the capacity for choosing 
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between two or more alternatives and is not lost even under the force of an ir- 
resistible propulsion. The one who labors under the whip or cedes to a drug 
habit nevertheless feels within himself that he might have done differently. 
Moral education consists in the formation of a series of pathways which possess 
a certain determining quality. We state only an apparent paradox when we say 
that we apply determinism in education in order to open the way to liberty. 
(74) Another unfounded antinomy is found between contemplation and ac- 
tion. The former, lauded by Aristotle, may become mere idle time wasting and 
the latter may crowd out the intellectual and spiritual, but true reconciliation 
lies in the simple norm of doing things well, labor carried on creatively. Per- 
haps future historians will characterize our epoch as pre-history because of its 
moral backwardness and place the beginning of history at the moment when 
the conquests of the spirit lay the solid foundations for the good of all men and 
even assume, one might say, a cosmic dimension. (82) To enlist in the adventure 
of the spirit, to seek the true, to create the good and the beautiful—these have 
always been the counsel of the philosophic attitude and are still the great need 
of our troubled times. 

The second address of Professer Molina, which may be entitled “A call for 
advancement to Spanish America?’ is a beautifully written review of Spanish 
American culture, its sources, its relation to Anglo-American culture, and its 
needs at the present time which are principally harmony and unity between the 
various countries and a deeper appreciation of the wholesome trends in its own 
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Historia y Destino. By Avelino Canal Barrachina. La Habana, 1946. Pp. 164. 


The present small volume is a collection of essays which have been published at 
various times in periodical literature. An attempt has been made, however, to 
find a persisting spiritual note in spite of the present period of transition. The 
basic attitude is one of inquiry and the author desires to find meaning and 
motive in the present, thus giving a glimpse of the future as he confronts the 
dominating disorientation of the times. The problems discussed are frankly 
philosophical without reference to political coloring. 

The first essay deals with the identification of poetry and metaphysics, it 
being held that every genuine poem holds beneath its imagery an inescapable 
philosophical truth, a beautiful fragment of the totality of existence. Heideg- 
ger and Unamuno confirm this view. The next essay, enlarging the scope of 
the same idea somewhat, identifies all beauty with value. Beyond real objects 
and ideal beings, there is a zone foreign to all other known existence, a cate- 
gory of invisible beings lacking all reality, but possessing value in themselves. 
They dwell as quality in things giving meaning and color to life. (27) An aes- 
thetic interpretation of being is thus expressed by the artistic genius of man. 
Other essays develop themes and concepts appropriate to the general purpose 
of the author. Man has always mistrusted history with its appearance of reality 
and has raised certain questions perennially: What is being? What is the ulti- 
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mate basis of the world? etc. The human intellect seeks interpretation, an order, 
a belief, but the answers to the perennial questions are not final. Philosophy as 
a vital occupation is always being renewed; it is always in transition and never 
finished. In the present international situation the nation of Cuba must reaffirm 
its own individuality and not become a mere toy of historic forces. After a dis- 
cussion of the philosophy of Hartmann, the author reaches the following con- 
clusions: Systems are pages of human thought, finished perhaps, and inert, even 
though necessary and valuable. They are the products of a period as is man 
himself, and their individual duration is as ephemeral and fragile as his life. This 
finite character does not relieve him of the necessity, however, of explaining 
and clarifying the conditions of his own authentic and concrete life. At the 
moment we seem to be nearer than ever before to reality. Existential philoso- 
phy implies a return to the profundities of being. It is the philosophy of our 
tims. Its derivation may be summarized somewhat thus: 


Inspired by the existential anguish of the Dane, Kierkegaard, it takes 
body with the historic reason of Dilthey, the purposiveness of Bren- 
tano and the vitalism of Bergson. The phenomenological investiga- 
tions of Husserl then open the way to its definitive integration, its full 
meaning being reached in Scheler, and especially in Heidegger, Or- 
tega, and Jaspers. Favored by the new understanding of the world, 
the philosophy has been taking the most varied directions within the 
same general perspective, without noting the analogous shadings pre- 
sented by Simmel, Hartmann, and Whitehead, as well as other con- 
temporary thinkers, such, for example as Schiller, Unamuno, Chestov, 
and Maritain, whose humanist preoccupations coincide on the same 
historic plane. (85) 


Modern thought has sought a certitude, a radical point of support and has 
found it in the J, in the subject independent of external world. (100) Spirit, 
Life, Existance—these concepts with bold strokes indicate the long road trav- 
eled. A new and more ample type of humanism appears on the contemporary 
intellectual scene. Man again today occupies the center of the universe as did 
Nature in ancient times and God in the medieval world. With this strong em- 
phasis on man, however, God is not ruled out. In face of the problem of eter- 
nity, man is given two dimensions: finiteness for existence, and transfiniteness 
for his relation to God (the Word). 

M. M. T. 


Explication de L’Homme. By Mihai Ralea. Presses Universitaires de France, 
Paris, 1949. Pp. 299. 400 fr. 


Professor Mihai Ralea of the Faculty of Letters of Bucharest has written in the 
present volume what may be considered an essay in philosophical anthropolo- 
gy. Alongside of the older physical anthropology, a group of philosophers in 
recent years from Max Scheler to A. Gehlen have been creating a philosophical 
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anthropology. The present work is presented as a contribution to this move- 
ment. It is basically a system of practical reason. The great problems of the 
human being or person, from the ethical to those in religion and art, are to be 
dealt with from a unitary point of view. The great themes of the moral world 
will be developed around a unique “primary phenomenon,’ a basic organizing 
concept: postponement, arrest, or obstacle. In the simplest terms one may say 
that man is an animal who can suspend or hold back his reactions to stimuli, 
thus admitting choice or discrimination and breaking the hold, as it were, of a 
mechanical determinism. This idea of obstacle, or self-imposed obstacle, be- 
comes a principal element in the complex of meanings given to the notion of 
human, since it implies that the purely animal has no choice but must react im- 
mediately and directly to any stimulus presented to it. Thus the author hopes 
to build a system, not the system which could be called philosophical, although 
avoiding the dogmatism and rigidity which accompany metaphysical systems. 
Thus he is making a study of the superstructure of human societies upon the 
basis of the psychological reality of man as it is manifested in ethics, art, re- 
ligion, etc. In the light of such a study the social structures elaborated by Marx, 
Durkheim, etc., do not present great mysteries. 

The Hegelian dialectic is not limited solely to social life and human history. 
It may be applied also to the relations of society and nature, man and his cosmic 
surroundings, civilization as man’s construction and nature as the given. The 
social superstructure may be explained from two points of view. Marxism 
holds that the forms of spiritual life are determined by the structure of the 
economy and the relations of production. Thus it follows that the economic 
life and other aspects of the psychological life which it determines—art, reli- 
gion, ethics, etc.—appear as human constructions in opposition to nature. Dis- 
tinct from the Marxian point of view, that of the author holds that the eco- 
nomic as well as the other aspects of civilizations are creations obtained by the 
pushing back of nature as the given. It is not to say that the natural chain of 
determinism is broken. It is always present in human nature, but it is always 
being interrupted, suspended, complicated, and turned aside. 

The given is the equivalent of chaos, the infinite, within which man makes 
his choice and creates history. The infinite is the only given; the rest is con- 
structed by man. One may characterize the final outcome as a humanistic 
socialism. 


M. M. T. 


La Philosophie de L'Esprit. By Léon Brunschvicg. Presses Universitaires de 
France, Paris, 1949. Pp. 183. 300 fr. 


It is rather curious that the first volume of a series entitled Philosophie de la 
Matiére should be called Philosophie de L’Esprit, but the director of the series, 
Raymond Bayer, justifies the fact by stating that this interpretation of the phi- 
losophy of the spirit is the only one which the directive idea of the series could 
permit: that which contributes to “the capacity for spiritual discernment” 


_—— 
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Doubtless, he says further, Brunschvicg would define the philosophy of the 
Spirit in opposition to the philosophy of matter, and critical idealism in contra- 
diction to immediate realism. But, as a matter of fact, he has already drawn the 
terms together when he bases spirituality upon immanence rather than tran- 
scendence. The philosophy of matter is after all but an operational realism. 
There is a matter or content for every field and our author has recognized its 
fruitfulness for his philosophy of the spirit in another work. He has shown his 
penetration in declaring that the exact interpretation of measure remains hid- 
den when one separates the form of mathematical reasoning, the abstract ideal- 
ity of measuring, from the matter of the physical experience, the concrete 
reality of the measured. He wishes for the advent of a form of knowing in 
which form and matter are so closely integrated that the purely human origin 
of science does not diminish its objective significance. He seems to see the ulti- 
mate destiny of intelligence itself as one of the ways of progress toward a 
deepening of consciousness, the reflective analysis of which forms the other. 
He conceives a veritable humanity which would be a correlative of a veritable 
universe, wherein service in a double and parallel ascent would have the condi- 
tion and power to instruct us both concerning the object which it constitutes 
and the subject which constitutes it. 

The various chapters of the book, which represent lectures given at the 
Sorbonne by the author, elaborate the various aspects of his subject, the first 
being the clarification of his terminology. Materialism is not faced by a single 
term: spiritualism, but rather by two terms: vitalism or dynamism, and ration- 
alism or intellectualism, that is, philosophy of the soul and philosophy of the 
idea, the former stemming from Bergson and the latter from Descartes. The 
second chapter or lecture reviews the history of atomism, which concept was 
wholly materialistic in its origin, but which in due time lost its materialism in 
the material sense and became a permanent attitude of thought, a manner of 
perceiving life and the world, a method. Thus in all the later discussion of the 
book, one must separate the ancient atomism, which is an ontological realism, a 
realism of things, from modern atomism, which is a psychological realism, a 
realism of images. Quite contrary to the identification of atomism and mate- 
rialism, which Ostwald supposed proved in 1895, one can say today that the 
metaphysical illusion of a materialistic ontology has not been supplanted, but 
rather denied by the astonishing fruitfulness of the atomistic method. 

The major theme of the book may be termed spiritual dynamic. Descartes 
believed that he was working for the cause of spiritualism in placing life with- 
in the framework of mechanism, while he was in fact serving the interests of 
materialism. Greater progress would have ensued from establishing life in an- 
other order as Bergson has done. The basis for spiritualism lies in the concep- 
tion of the soul. The soul is the Jiving mirror which expresses in its unity, fol- 
lowing its particular perspective, the multiplicity of universal phenomena. The 
world, seen from without, is a rigorous mechanism ruled, as Descartes saw, by 
a unique principle of conservation. Seen from within, it is a world of conscious 
or unconscious desires, a world of ends and souls, governed by a law of moral 
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or aesthetic order, preestablished harmony. The final portion attempts a direct 
and positive statement of the nature of spirit. In cosmological realism the phi- 
losophy of the spirit appears as a corollary of the philosophy of nature, but in 
critical idealism there is no philosophy of nature. Science is the work of the 
spirit and the constitution of a science of nature invites one to reflect on the 
value, on its own power, of the constituting spirit. 


M. M. T. 


Vent’ Anni Di Studi Scotisti. By Efrem Bettoni. Vita e Pensiero, Milano, 1943. 
Pp. 105. L. 50. 


Father Bettoni makes a survey of what was published concerning Duns Scotus 
in the period from 1920 to 1940. The survey is organized under four heads: the 
life of Duns Scotus, his writings, his philosophy, and his theology. Father Bet- 
toni is a scholar with a fine ability to discriminate between fact and degrees of 
probability. The reader is constantly stimulated by a certain adventuresome- 
ness in the study which arises because so much new material has been discov- 
ered which throws light on the career of the Subtle Doctor. 
EuGENE S. TANNER 

University of Tulsa 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Crisis IN Epucation. By Bernard Iddings Bell. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1949. Pp. 237. $3.00. 


One agrees so perfectly with Dr. Bell’s major purpose: “‘to disturb this pseudo- 
patriotic complacency,’ to reveal America to itself in its cultural childishness, 
immaturity, and incompetence—that he is loath to point out what seems to be 
errors in interpretation and the much overdone compliment to the public 
schools in suggesting that they bear the major if not the whole burden of cre- 
ating the character of American culture. But the reviewer (whose experience 
is analogous to that of the author in extent and variety) must take sharp issue at 
a number of points. 

In the first place the reviewer finds no “crisis in education” Since the late 
eighteenth century there has been a more or less constant development of edu- 
cational theory and practice along certain lines, on the whole more conserva- 
tive than progressive, but ever striving to meet more closely the needs of a 
swiftly changing society. Doubtless there has been a “lunatic fringe” to every 
advancement, but the loudness of the anti-Progressive complaints has had no 
corresponding situation in fact. 

Dr. Bell seems particularly incensed at the large number of G.I’s in schools 
and colleges and claims a general assumption by our people that “it is a good 
thing for everyone to attend the American college ‘as is} just as it has come to 
be taken as beyond argument that it is highly desirable for the national welfare 
that every child go through the American high school as is?” (7) The reviewer 
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does not know of any such assumption. The author’s ironic and humorous 
presentation of the “persistent adolescence” of the American people is unfor- 
tunately all too true and the need which he perceives all too real, but when he 
expects the school to solve the whole situation in the face of all the other insti- 
tutions of society, it is just too much. It is undoubtedly true, however, that the 
problem of educating for leadership is not yet solved. It is almost incredible 
that the seven liberal arts of the Middle Ages would be held up today as the 
ideal content for higher education. 

The author’s chapter on “Experience and Education” is a splendid presen- 
tation of the modern point of view and seems to the reviewer quite the reverse 
of his prvious discussion. The life activities curriculum organized on an an- 
thropological basis in patterns of culture is precisely an experience curriculum. 
The discussion of the home and religion in the life of the child and student are 
thorough and convincing on the whole. The home is the place for basic reli- 
gious teaching. The author’s satire on “Religious Emphasis Week” at the Uni- 
versity of Suburbia is a classic and his program for the teaching of religion at 
the college level could scarcely be bettered. As in so much of the book, the 
social analysis in the chapter on “Education and Statism” is superb, but where 
education is introduced the position becomes untenable. For example, there is 
expressed the fear of state control of education as rivaling church and private 
control, the former never being in the interests of freedom. He says frankly: 
“At all costs, state control of education must be reduced, not strengthened, if 
we are to have a free society competently led toward human ends’ (191) It is 
quite obvious that the state is defined in terms of a self-contained totalitarian 
state, rather than a democratic state which is the people expressing their will 
collectively. It is probably inevitable that a great ecclesiastic would favor state 
subsidization of church and private schools and the favoring arguments are 
well presented, although unconvincing to those who hold to the uncompro- 
mising separation of church and state and the major function of public educa- 
tion to be the production of an enlightened citizenry. trees 


Tupor Parish DocuMENTs oF THE Diocese or York. By J. S. Purvis. Cam- 
bridge, at the University Press; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1949. 
Pp. xviii-244. $4.50. 

In J. S. Purvis the Diocese of York possesses a rare archivist who examines the 

documents he guards, and makes public their valuable portions, interpreting 

them by a topical scheme. His Archbishop, in a short but instructive introduc- 
tion, reveals that Dr. Purvis “rediscovered” much of this “treasure-house’ for 
historians. Other scholars, such as philosophers, sociologists, and ministers, 

would do well to read it also. . 

Except for five long representative exhibits, the selections are short but sig- 
nificant extracts from ecclesiastical Registry records from 1559 to 1600, es- 
sentially the reign of Queen Elizabeth succeeding the brief lapse to Roman 
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Catholicism under Mary. Through instructions, visitation materials, and case 
studies they show how headquarters and itinerant offices of the Diocese exam- 
ined the parishes and sought to make clergy and laity more devout. At the end 
of the period conditions had improved, vestiges of Roman formalism and 
 “Gdolatry” were reduced and reforms had advanced. 

Hundreds of persons who otherwise would be only names, move through 
the pages revealing the intelligence and virtues of certain priests and school- 
masters, and the shortcomings of their less worthy brethren, as well as the 
“naughtie” deeds of various parishioners. The lax clergy do not study, they 
fail to speak audibly in their services, or even neglect to hold such through 
either absence or lassitude. The precincts of churches are perverted by money- 
making devices which the modern age would term “rackets?” Unruly youths 
and men profane the sacred grounds with football and bowls, and by breaking 
windows and otherwise defacing the buildings. 

The laity engage in such sins as Sabbath-desecration, nonattendance of Di- 
vine Service, or talking and walking about during the same, violent disputes 
over the audacity of strangers who attempt to occupy pews claimed by well- 
established families, disregard of the marriage vow, inordinate bell-ringing, and 
alleged practice of witchcraft and magic. 

Outstanding among the reform instruments are the injunctions of Edmund 
Grindal, Archbishop of York from 1570 to 1576 and destined to become Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. These records heighten the stature of this controversial 
figure. One wishes that Dr. Purvis had supplied more background interpreta- 
tion on Grindal and other chief persons and events of the time. The archivist 
doubtless would justify himself by citing the characteristic English tendency 
not to intrude, and by suggesting that perusers of books like this one are sup- 
posed to have cultivated the scholarly graces. At any rate, when they have 
completed this volume, his readers have more measurably advanced toward 
that goal. 

Ear CRANSTON 


From STATESMAN TO PutLosopHER—A Study in Bolingbroke’s Deism. By Wal- 
ter McIntosh Merrill. Philosophical Library, New York, 1949. Pp. 284. $3.50. 


In the introduction the author gives a biographical sketch of Henry St. John, 
Viscount Bolingbroke (1678-1751), friend of Berkeley, Pope, and Voltaire, 
who was active in politics as Secretary of War under Queen Anne, but who 
was banished and attainted by the Whigs after the Queen’s death on August 1, 
1714. The rest of his life was largely devoted to philosophy. He lived in France 
during his banishment, but returned to England in 1723 and lived there until 
1735 when he went back to France and remained there nine years. In 1744 he 
reestablished his home in England where he lived out his life. 

In addition to the introduction and a short conclusion there are nine chap- 
ters in the book. Each chapter is followed by many notes and references. A val- 
uable appendix entitled “Some Notes on Bolingbroke’s Reading in Philosophy” 


: 
{ ‘ 
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proves he depended largely on secondary sources, including Bayle’s Encyclo- 

pedia, excepting that he read Hobbes and Bacon “with great interest and thor- 
oughness:’ (255) He was also acquainted with some of Malebranche’s works. 
The book has a good index. 

Being a deist Viscount Bolingbroke was hostile both to theology and to 
metaphysics. In this respect he resembles certain contemporary positivists. Mr. 
Merrill writes: “He does considerable ranting against metaphysics and meta- 
physicians. He speaks on ‘metaphysical madness} the ‘delirium of metaphysics’ 
and of metaphysicians, and he calls metaphysics, in short, ‘mere jargon?” (193) 
He was “far more interested in ethics than any of the other deists” (164) ‘““We 
have seen Bolingbroke repudiate the eternal, immutable morality of the Platon- 
ists, the man-made, relativistic morality of Hobbes, and the moral sense of 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. What he really seeks is a middle position between 
the Platonists and Hobbes. In the last analysis, his ethics is to be described as a 
kind of rationalistic, or enlightened egoism” (185) Bolingbroke held that im- 
mortality can neither be proved nor disproved rationally, but he argues that 
the belief in immortality has pragmatic values and “shrewdly suggests letting 
the doctrine stand on the authority of revelation” (128) However, this sugges- 
tion is inconsistent with his general attack on revelation. 

This book is a significant contribution to our knowledge of a relatively un- 
important seventeenth-century English deist. 

D. S. Roprnson 


PALESTINE-MOHAMMEDAN Hoty LAND. By Charles D. Matthews. Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, 1949. Pp. xxx-176. $3.00. 


The volume offered here by Dr. Charles D. Matthews is the twenty-fourth of 
the Yale Oriental Series dealing with some of the most vital aspects of the his- 
tory and culture of the lands of the Near and Middle East. As Dr. Julian Ober- 
mann of Yale correctly states in his foreword, the title alone of the book might 
create the impression that it is controversial in purpose to such an extent that 
we cannot disassociate Middle Eastern studies from the present problem of 
Palestine. However, once one gets into the body of the volume, he finds that 
what he has before him is the translation of two old Arabic manuscripts dealing 
with the earliest period of Islam. In a more realistic way and a more modernistic 
one these manuscripts must be seen from the standpoint of some primitive 
Baedeckers publicizing Jerusalem and the Holy Land and asking the faithful to 
undertake the pilgrimage thereto. Therefore, we are dealing with two guide- 
books, one entitled The Book of Arousing Souls, the author of which is the 
Arab scholar, Burhan-ad Din, ibn al Firkah al-Fazari, who was born in Da- 
mascus in the year of the Hegira 660, equivalent to 1262 A.D., and died there 
in 729 (1329 A.D.) There have been many copies of his work in Oriental and 
Occidental collections, the Yale copy having been made in 1477 A.D. Cambridge 
and Berlin universities also have copies of the work. eA : 
The second manuscript, entitled The Book of Inciting Desire, was written 
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by Abu ’IFida of Hebron and deals more broadly with the subject of the Holy 
Places that devout Moslems are invited to visit. 

Both of these manuscripts are of a nature to delight the student of Islamic 
and Arabic lore and throughout their pages one sees the constant intertwining 
of the Hebrew, Christian, and Moslem legends and teachings in a rather inter- 
esting way. It is this close connection between the three great religions that 
prompts Dr. Matthews to say that Palestine constitutes the holy land of three 
religions that should co-operate rather than hinder one another. 


A. Tu. PoLyzomweEs 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT IN THE USSR. By A. Arakelian. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, 1950. Pp. 168. $3.00. 


This is another book of the series on Current Soviet Thought sponsored by the 
Joint Committee of Slavic Studies of the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties and the Social Science Research Council. 

The author is a Soviet economist whose main task, in this particular in- 
stance, is to prove that industrial management under Soviet economy is supe- 
rior and more efficient than that to be found in capitalistic countries. What is 
here mainly involved is the whole fabric of industrial organization in a socialist 
economy as developed not only in the Soviet Union but also in the satellite 
countries. Although he quotes extensively from Soviet, German, and other 
authorities, the author of this book is so obviously a professional Communist 
that he quite often deviates from the sound practices of objectivity in order to 
prove that in present-day capitalistic economy, exploitation of workers is the 
rule, and is the same as in the days when Karl Marx’s Capital was written a cen- 
tury ago. Notwithstanding this obvious bias, it is interesting to have a volume 
of this kind handy when one studies communist economy and the Joint Com- 
mittee is to be commended for its selection of a book which, in the last analysis, 
constitutes an unintentional and yet rather strong indictment of Soviet admin- 
istration of socialist economy. 


A DHAPs 


Soviet IMPERIALISM, Russta’s Drive Towarp WorLD DoMINATION, By E. Day 
Carman. Public Affairs Press, Washington, 1950. Pp. 175. $3.25. 


Important and interesting as this book is, its value is further enhanced by the 
recent events in Korea where Soviet imperialism, operating through its com- 
munist puppets, has, nevertheless, operated in the most approved ruthless man- 
ner until it was stopped by American and United Nations forces backed up by 
the conscience of the whole free world. 

The author opens his subject with the statement that since September 1939 
about twenty-five million people of non-Russian origin have been incorpo- 
rated into the Russian zone of political, economic, and cultural influence. This 
population, he adds, equals the combined population of Canada, Sweden, Nor- 
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way, and New Zealand, while the almost 274,000 square miles of territory ab- 
sorbed by the Soviet Union is larger than that of France, Belgium, The Nether- 
lands, and Portugal combined. The work was meticulously compiled, the author 
taking great pains to give a year-by-year historic narrative of Soviet expansion 
without rhetorical flourishes and without passionate pleadings for the cause of 
justice. He presents the facts in an objective manner; he uses good source ma- 
terial and he succeeds in providing us with a most interesting chapter of Soviet 
See at a time when that policy is the object of world-wide scrutiny and 
study. 


A. Tu. P. 


Human Ricuts: A Symposium. Edited by UNESCO. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1949. Pp. 288. $3.75. 


This is an interesting collection of viewpoints and opinions of students and 
writers on the all-absorbing question of what constitutes a universal application 
of a Bill of Human Rights. This problem has been before the United Nations 
since its inception and has met with universal approval excepting by the Soviet 
bloc. In view of the character of the work, the United Nations Education, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization addressed a questionnaire in 1947 to a num- 
ber of leaders such as Mahatma Gandhi, Jacques Maritain, EF. H. Carr, Salvador 
de Maderiaga, Harold Laski, Benedetto Croce, Quincy Wright, Boris T’chesko, 
John Somerville, Aldous Huxley, and others, and their replies constitute the 
body of this book. As was to be expected, the Soviet representative, Dr. Boris 
Tchesko, Professor of Law, although endorsing the general idea of an Inter- 
national Declaration of Human Rights, has skillfully injected the idea that the 
1936 Soviet Constitution guarantees all such rights to its citizens, the right to 
work and the right to leisure included. That the USSR has eventually refused 
to co-operate with UNESCO is quite another thing. 

The volume is a real compendium of ideas, suggestions, and proposals by 
what is unquestionably a cross section of the intellectual and cultural world 


of our age. 
A. Tu. P. 


Hanpsook or Democracy. William Frederick Press, New York, 1950. Pp. 85. 
$1.25. 

This little paper-bound volume is in the nature of a handbook supplementing 

a previous book known as Manual of Civilization. It is mostly a collection of 

quotations from various sources dealing with the problems of democracy, the 

upshot of it all being the championship of some sort of a co-operative com- 

monwealth, first in one democracy, presumably the United States, and eventu- 


lly throughout the world. 
ae A. Tu: P. 
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Every Incu a Kine: A Brocrapuy or Dom Pepro I. By Sérgio Corréa Da Costa. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1950. Pp. 230. $3.00. 


This biography which reads like a novel will be found highly informative to 
many Americans. Many do not know that Portuguese is the language of Brazil, 
many more do not know why. Few think to connect its early history with the 
Portuguese royal family and the ascendency of Napoleon I in Europe. The 
Emperor, Dom Pedro I, was not, according to accepted standards, an approved 
character but he had formative influence in the organization of the nation, aft- 
erward to fall victim to the rising tide of republicanism and compelled to abdi- 
cate the throne. Later he was called to lead the liberal republican armies into 
Portugal to retrieve the throne there for his daughter Maria. Thus he com- 
pleted a career on two continents. Handsome, spectacular, and unscrupulous, 
his biography forms an interesting chapter in American colonial history. 


RTE 
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MicuetanceLo. By Michele Saponaro. Pellegrini & Cudahy, New York, 1950. 
Pp. viii-2o1, and 32 plates. $4.00. 

Kanu Grpran, A Brocrapuy. By Mikhail Naimy. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1950. Pp. xviii-265. $3.75. 

ANcIENT Near EASTERN TEXTS RELATING TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. Edited by 
James B. Pritchard. Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1950. Pp. xxi-526. 
$15.00. 

Tue Wispom or THE SANDS. By Antoine de Saint-Exupéry. Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., New York, 1950. Pp. xii-350. $4.00. 

A History or PuiLosopnicar Systems. Edited by Vergilius Ferm. Philosoph- 
ical Library, New York, 1950. Pp. xiv-642. $6.00. 

Tue PuysiciAn Examines THE Brste. By C. Raimer Smith. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1950. Pp. 394. $4.25. 

Group Lire. By Marshall C. Greco. Philosophical Library, New York, 1950. 
Pp. xvi-357. $4.75. 

Tue Epic or Korra. By A. Wigfall Green. Public Affairs Press, Washington, 
1950. Pp. 136. $2.50. 


